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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE has not been that military transformation in favour of 
the Allies which some optimists confidently anticipated by the 
: end of August, though if we, particularly our politi- 
—* cians, once grasp the central fact that Germany 
i” is still unbeaten, but that she can be beaten within 

a reasonable time, and act accordingly, we may regard the situa- 
tion with comparative equanimity. For one thing, there is at 
last co-ordinated Allied strategy. Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Italy, Serbia, Belgium, Montenegro, no longer go off at half-cock 
without reference to one another, as was the case throughout the 
first year and a half of the war, during which Germany must have 
won over and over again had she commanded the services of 
anything approaching a first-rate general, which we know was 
not the case from the deification of such second-raters as Hinden- 
burg. The education of the amateur strategists directing British 
affairs—mostly experts on Free Trade and debaters on Welsh 
Disestablishment or Home Rule—cost the nation and the Empire, 
as always, very dear. But some of them learnt their lesson, 
however tardily, after a prodigious expenditure of precious young 
life and a tragic crop of disasters all over the world far removed 
from any decisive point—and yet greater risks. Even orators 
perceived that oratory alone would not win this war, so they 
pocketed their prejudices and delegated strategy and tactics to 
despised soldiers, temporarily overcoming their repugnance to the 
VOL. LXVIII 1 
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constitution of a General Staff, which had always been the bugbear 
of statesmen of the type of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
A Chief of the Staff with adequate powers was appointed, the 
powers being withdrawn from the then Secretary of State for 
War, who happened to be Lord Kitchener, a soldier, otherwise 
this salutary reform would never have been effected, as no civilian 
Minister would have consented to derogate from his own position. 
On the death of Lord Kitchener there was a widespread fear of 
reaction, as politicians regarded an office great enough for Lord 
Kitchener as too small for themselves. Let us not forget that 
this vital improvement was effected in his lifetime, and was 
working admirably at the moment of his death, thanks in no 
small degree to his loyal co-operation and to the personality 
of the distinguished soldier, Sir William Robertson, selected 
for this most difficult and responsible post, upon whose sagacity 
and steadfastness the British Army and the Allied armies will 
increasingly depend. Lord Kitchener never affected to be 
infallible, and candidly acknowledged his mistakes to his friends. 
Of these by far the most serious was his trust in certain col- 
leagues, who consistently misled him concerning industrial 
England, of which he was necessarily ignorant, and upon National 
Service, which as experts on public opinion they told him was 
“impossible.” He cannot, however, be robbed of the fame due 
to the creator and organizer of the New Armies now engaged in 
making history, any more, angry as it makes some people to 
say so, than Lord Northcliffe can be denied the credit of contri- 
buting immeasurably to the national cause by his clamour for 
“shells, shells, shells,” in the spring of 1915. Anything short 
of Lord Northcliffe’s offensive against a popular idol, which 
required considerable moral courage, would have left an ignorant 
public and still more ignorant politicians completely cold, and 
the creation of a Munitions Department, which, despite all its 
blunders, is largely responsible for our great and growing supply of 
explosives, would have been indefinitely delayed. It is an 
interesting historical fact not generally known that we owe Lord 
Kitchener’s entry into the War Office on August 5, 1914, primarily 
to the energy and determination of this same Lord Northcliffe, 
who spoilt a pretty little Liberal Imperialist plot embracing the 
dispatch of Lord Kitchener to Egypt. 
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ANOTHER red rag to some bulls is Mr. Lloyd George, who admittedly 
had a very bad relapse between Agadir (July 1911) and Sarajevo 
Mr. Lloyd (June 1914)—he had sat at the feet of Lord Haldane, 
George’s where Lord Grey remains—but he was the first 
Opportunity civilian Minister to pull himself together and 
to grasp the size of the Great War and to tell the public the truth 
about it. Moreover he had the imagination before it was too 
late to plump for unlimited artillery, and our Army in the field 
to-day is considerably indebted to him for the development of its 
armament, which in some respects, as he candidly avows, is still far 
from perfect. As War Minister Mr. Lloyd George has shown in 
recent speeches that he appreciates the military situation, and is 
conscious of the desiderata of victory, while no one doubts but that 
he is “ all out to beat the Boche.” Of how many of his colleagues 
could as much be said? If Lord Kitchener’s successor at the War 
Office will only turn a deaf ear to marplots, protect the heads of the 
Army against disgruntled politicians in and out of office with 
private axes to grind and special grievances to pay off, and give the 
General Staff, which inspires abundant confidence both at the 
Front and at the Back, a free hand, Mr. Lloyd George can render 
incalculable service, and incidentally raise the prestige of Parlia- 
mentarians, which has lately fallen to a very low ebb. It was 
only this spring that the Ministers of the various Allied capitals—. 
ours were not alone to blame for the previous chaos—realized 
the urgent need of common strategy, which has since attained 
remarkable results. Germany is very far from being beaten and 
we should steadily ignore all whining from beyond the Rhine 
designed to impress sympathetic neutrals, as also that voluminous 
correspondence “found on German prisoners,” which has been 
kept on tap for our beguilement by those with whom the wish 
is father to the thought all through the war. Such letters have 
invariably suggested that Germany was at her last gasp, and if 
taken seriously would encourage the Allies to relax their efforts 
against a moribund foe. Whatever views may be held by distant 
observers, intelligent officers and men in the fighting-line are agreed 
in declaring that they see few signs of any attrition in the operation 
of the German war machine, that while we can in a given time 
organize a crushing local superiority of artillery and obliterate 
the opposing line and take a certain number of prisoners, the 
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enemy usually after an interval brings up a prodigious number 
of guns of all calibres—superior in some respects to ours— 
and develops vigorous counter-attacks in which abundant troops 
take part. The idea that “all is over bar the shouting” is not 
entertained anywhere among British troops in actual contact with 
the Boche. The relative numbers, for one thing, effectively 
preclude any such delusion, our “overwhelming superiority ” 
being but a figment of the imagination. 


On the other hand, the moral of our Army is splendid, better, we 
believe, than German moral, and since the opening of the present 

offensive two months ago competent observers 
Moral have noted a perceptible slackening in the dan of 

the enemy, some of whom seem to have lost their 
combative ardour. They dislike close quarters, and in many cases 
surrender more readily than at any previous stage. Germany is by 
no means “ fed up” with the war, but it is not over-sanguine to 
expect that in the course of the coming winter not a little hard 
thinking will be done by German fighting men which may con- 
tribute materially to the Allied cause next year. All we have to do 
is to stick it out and peg away, confident in the strategy and 
tactics of the Commander-in-Chief and the General Staff. Our 
men feel themselves to be “top dog,” and see success looming 
on the horizon, always provided that the supply of trained 
men, unlimited shells, and unlimited guns are maintained. The 
one dread of the Fighting Men is lest the Talking Men sacrifice 
everything by patching up a premature peace which would 
enable Germany to avoid the punishment which is her due. The 
British Army in Picardy fully realizes that 1 great as it is with 
its ———— Divisions (the precise number is ‘certainly known to 
the enemy, but we might be prosecuted “and suppressed for 
mentioning it), is part of a stupendous whole fighting in widely 
separated theatres of war on a common concerted plan. They 
understand what we all owe to Verdun, and what Verdun 
stands for in this war; likewise the service of the Anglo-French 
Offensive on the Somme in saving Verdun, which possesses the 
utmost value as a political symbol apart from its military im- 
portance. Since July 1 there has been one really formidable 
attack on Verdun, which failed as usual, while the French have 
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substantially strengthened their position in that sector, as to 
which it may be now safely admitted there was at one time con- 
siderable anxiety. Again, the much-discussed British Offensive 
materially helped to mask General Foch’s masterly preparations 
and brilliant operations, which have steadily progressed ever since 
on both sides of the Somme. Their distinguishing feature has been 
skilful Staff work, resulting in valuable tactical gains at very small 
cost in casualties, both relatively and actually. Looking back 
it seems amazing that it should only have been last May that the 
principle of co-ordination was ratified by the Allies in Conference 
in Paris, though needless to say the soldiers had long looked ahead 
and made intelligent and extensive preparations. 


Or the part played by the British Navy it is unnecessary to say 
anything at the moment. In conjunction with Verdun, Jutland 
opened a new era. Our function on land has been 
a thankless, though not inglorious one, viz. battering 
down and carrying positions rendered practically 
impregnable by nearly two years’ German occupation, and holding 
all the Germans on our Front so as to prevent that railway rein- 
forcement from one Front to another, which was always the 
greatest asset of the enemy. We are engaging forty-three 
German divisions onthe Somme. We must, on any computation, 
have knocked out a very large number of Germans. We move 
steadily forward to appointed positions, from which there is no 
looking back, and in conjunction with General Foch’s army we 
are attaining substantial if not sensational results. Indeed, if we 
are wise we shall not anticipate anything sensational in the West 
this year. Altogether, with the French, we have held up 122 
enemy Divisions, which was all the Russian General Staff asked of 
us, as General Alexieff has thereby been enabled to score a series 
of striking successes over the Austrians and, to some extent, the 
Germans, which have already had far-reaching political effects 
in the Balkans. Another invaluable factor in the set-back to 
Kultur has been the Italian offensive on the Isonzo, prepared 
by General Cadorna with consummate skill and executed with 
disastrous results to the Austrians. Indeed, the capture of 
Gorizia may be regarded as the event of the past month. 
One can only wonder how the Dual Monarchy can survive 
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such staggering blows. Apparently the Hapsburgs are more 
under the thumb of the Hohenzollerns than ever, and the 
command of the Austrian armies has been taken over by their 
Prussian taskmasters, who trust them so little that German 
troops are sandwiched in throughout the line. Germany 
herself is beginning to realize that pan-Germanism is not 
all “gas and gaiters.’ She has a sense of being besieged 
and suffers some shortage, though nothing like as much as our 
optimists imagine, and if only our Government would seriously 
screw up the Blockade instead of allowing Holland and other 
adjoining neutrals to be so many funnel-pipes into Germany, 
an inconvenient and ever-increasing number of Boches would be 
shortly asking themselves, “ Does war pay ?” 


Ir is more than ever important for the Back to discard those 
delusions dear to self-complacent Britons, whether in khaki or 
mufti. It is precisely at such a moment, when 
End of the . : 
Bevinni there is at last real evidence of the turn of the 
tide in our favour, that many persons, soldiers 
as well as civilians, are apt to give rein to their weakness for 
seeing things, not as they are, but as we wish them to be. We 
could easily lose the war by slowing down this autumn, just as 
we could make sure of ultimate victory by foresight, organization, 
industry, and efficiency. Heaven knows the younger generation 
have paid sufficient toll to the amateurishness of their elders, with 
its slipshod methods and unconquerable conviction that results 
can be achieved without corresponding effort. Our Micawbers 
live on the expectation that “something will turn up ”—they 
don’t quite know what—“ to knock out the Boche,” who is per- 
manently “on his last legs.” It is this spirit which inspired such 
wild-cat adventures as “ Antwerp,” ‘“ Dardanelles,” ‘“ Bagdad,” 
each of which was regarded at the time by some gifted amateur as 
“the short cut to Berlin.’ No sane person underrates the im- 
portance of defeating Germany’s Allies—the Dual Monarchy, the 
Ottoman Empire, Bulgaria—or of bringing in on our side all 
possible belligerents with ambitions that can only be gratified 
at the expense of these lesser enemies, but let us never forget that 
Germany is the enemy, and that we can never win the war without 
decisively defeating her in the field, and carrying the campaign 
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into the Fatherland, so that this savage people may learn 
to know and hate war. It is only natural that politicians, 
who throughout their careers have concentrated themselves on 
the problems of peace—a European war being voted “ unthink- 
able” by those whom it was staring in the face—should still be 
unable to grasp the situation, and should continually clutch at 
straws, but it is infinitely important that military opinion should 
cultivate common sense, and realize that, so far from being at 
the beginning of the end, we are only at the end of the 
beginning. We have, anyhow, a difficult task in keeping 
unmilitary Parliamentarians up to the mark, which is not facili- 
tated by the circulation of childish statements concerning “ the 
break-up of the Boches,” which first floated home from the 
Front almost at the beginning of the war. 


Optimism is a delightful and essential quality in men of action, 
which should be sedulously cultivated, as it radiates confidence, 
Miles without which nothing can be done, but they 

should keep it in the Army, and not impart it to 
the politicians, as preparation for next year’s campaign, still 
more that of the year after, is made wellnigh impossible to 
those Ministers who seriously want to win the war if colleagues 
can quote eminent soldiers in the field as saying, “ The Boche is 
already beat.” The soldier is absolutely right from the profes- 
sional point of view—the Boche must be beat provided we organize 
victory as we have hardly done yet in any department—but 
Treasury politicians interpret these cheery dicta as meaning 
that “ Germany can’t go on,” and argue that as peace is impending 
it is sheer waste of money to allow the War Office to prepare 
another campaign. That way disaster lies, as any one with any 
knowledge of the Parliamentary temperament can realize. Why 
not postpone all prophecies of the “ collapse” of Germany until 
it has actually occurred. The whole world will know directly 
Germany throws up the sponge. Why discount that joyful 
moment by perpetual but hitherto unfulfilled predictions, which 
began emanating from G.H.Q. in October 1914, and were largely 
responsible for the subsequent shortage of shells? We may be 
grateful to the new War Minister for resolutely sweeping away all 
this facile and fatal optimism. Otherwise the Treasury would 
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speedily resume its stranglehold of the Army. It is only human that 
every one should hope that such a terrible ordeal as war, especially 
this war, may be over at the earliest moment. Sanguine Germans 
counted on dictating peace in Paris in 1914. Sanguine Frenchmen 
anticipated the defeat of Germany in the spring of 1915— 
or at latest by August 1915. Can we wonder that sanguine English- 
men hoped to administer the coup de grace in Picardy in August 
1916, or that they should still cherish illusions concerning this 
autumn ? 


“ How long will the war last ?” is a favourite question of enter- 
prising journalists, one of whom, M. George Parvilles, claims to 
have ascertained the views of General Joffre, 
General Castelnau, and General Roques, the French 
Minister of War.* The great French Generalissimo is quoted as 
saying, “ The bursting of the West Front is near at hand... 
in a little time the Germans will have no alternative but to retire 
their front.” General Castelnau apparently suggested that 
Germany would be crushed “ during the hard season,” while the 
French Minister of War said, “As for the war, we may hope 
that it will end at the beginning of 1917.” So say all of us. 
But we may be sure that, like Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Robertson, the French War Office and the French Headquarters 
Staff are looking ahead and taking all precautions against the 
failure of these hopeful anticipations. Our War Minister’s review 
in the House of Commons (August 22) was more than useful as 
a healthful douche of cold water. He contrasted the general 
situation to-day with that of two months ago, when “ the fate 
of Verdun hung in the balance,” the Austrians were pressing into 
the plains of Italy, making great captures of men and material, 
while the Germans were holding the Russians and “ worrying 
our lines along the whole front with determined attacks, some 
of them successful”’—we wonder the Censorship allowed this 
admission to be published. In the interval “along the whole 
battle-front, East and West, the initiative has been wrested 
from the enemy, almost. for the first time.” Not only had the 
Italians turned the tables and won “ notable victories,” but 
Russia had also won “ great victories in the Caucasus,” while 
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“the great advance of General Brusiloff went on from week to 
week with gigantic results.” These developments gave us the 
measure of our own success. “I have heard a good deal of 
criticism of our offensive, and some of the critics imagine that 
its only justification would be if you were to break through. 
Not in the least. ...I1 want those who are thinking about 
this offensive in mere terms of metres and yards and kilometres 
to realize the full effect of this achievement. Breaking through 
would have been a success, but forcing the enemy to bring his 
armies there from Verdun to prevent us breaking through was 
equally a great achievement. The latter we have accomplished, 
and, in addition to that, we have wrested a considerable proportion 
of French territory from his grip.” 


Mr. Lioyp George significantly added, “ That is not the end. 
No one pretends that the enemy is yet at the end of his resources 
. . . his armies are just as numerous as they ever 
were, and his equipment is as formidable as it 
ever was.” This should not be lost upon those journalistic experts 
who, with the very best intentions but lamentable results, anni- 
hilated the military power of Germany the moment she set foot 
in Belgium. They have continued to annihilate her ever since, 
and are furious with everybody who questions their infallibility. 
Mr. Lloyd George is clearly among the sceptics. We would 
earnestly commend his warnings to all his colleagues, especially 
those at the Foreign Office, the Treasury, the Board of Trade, 
the Office of Works, etc., who are understood to have obstructed 
every effort to expand the British Army while they encouraged 
the policy of Little Packets, which consumed men and munitions, 
to say nothing of shipping, that might have made the whole 
difference elsewhere. We are now making a great and admittedly 
a costly contribution on the Western Front, but, as the War 
Minister reminded the House of Commons, “ we ought not to 
treat this as if it were the end. It would be a mistake for us 
to do so. We are fighting a very great military Power with 
gigantic resources; they have an enormous population to draw 
upon, and let us realize that ... there are many valleys to 
cross, there are many ridges to storm, before we see the final 
victory. We shall need more men, more munitions, more guns, 
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more equipment, and we shall need all the courage and the 
endurance of our race in every part of the world in order to con- 
vert the work which has been begun into a victory which will be 
really a final and complete victory.” If Russia had had more heavy 
guns and corresponding shells her progress would have been much 
more rapid. “It is upon considerations of that kind, which involve 
greater sacrifice, still greater drafts upon our tenacity and courage, 
it is upon questions of that kind will depend the one great question 
whether we shall see the end of this war in the coming year” (our 
italics). In the face of this deliberate declaration by the “ highest 
accessible authority ” that we cannot be sure of ending the war 
in 1917, any other Minister only makes himself ridiculous who 
privately encourages the notion that we shall win outright this 
year, unless it be that he contemplates the treason of a compromise 
peace engineered by secret friends of the enemy. Incidentally, 
Mr. Lloyd George gave us a glimpse of our hairbreath escape, 
thanks to blind leaders of the blind. At first Germany “ had 
three or four countries which were unprepared when he was 
prepared. He had France not fully prepared, and yet the best 
prepared of all, and the most highly organized country in the 
Alliance, but still in a sense unprepared. Russia also was unpre- 
pared, and Britain had no Army ”—(Hon. Members: “ Oh! ”)— 
“ yes, with practically no Army. I am speaking in the Continental 
sense. We had an Army for policing the Empire, but we had 
no Army in the sense of an Army for a great Continental 
campaign.” 


Mr. Luoyp GrorGE only spoke the truth, which usually shocks 
an assembly accustomed to a diet of falsehood, adding: “I am 
the last man to disparage the work which our 
first Expeditionary Force rendered, and I have 
no doubt when the history of the whole war comes 
to be written it will be said that the action of that gallant little 
force saved the situation. But this country, in the Continental 
sense, aS a country engaged in a war with empires that could 
put millions in the field, had practically no Army. Now that 
has gone. France is equipped, and Russia is rapidly becoming 
equipped. The Italian equipment is getting along in a way which 
has amazed even her best friends.” We could now claim to have 
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equipped “ one of the greatest Armies any empire could command. 
Germany has missed her chance, and she knows it. And without 
in the least pretending to predict times and seasons, it would be 
a mistake for us to expect to see an early victory. That we 
cannot get. It would be a mistake for us to anticipate an early 
victory. That would only produce disappointment. I am one 
of those who never in the least underrated the greatness of our 
task. I never cried out victory when, as a matter of fact, we 
were sustaining defeat, as I have always thought it better to tell 
the people frankly and fairly what was happening, because the 
people of this country are not the kind of people to be terrified 
by any facts, and I knew that their exertions would be in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of their enterprise.”’ Surveying the whole 
situation to-day “in the light of existing facts, and upon the 
advice of those who are far more competent to express an opinion 
than I am,” Mr. Lloyd George felt convinced that we could 
count on victory provided we worked for it. This is by far 
the most sensible declaration we have had from the Coalition, 
and compares agreeably with the misleading utterances of the 
Prime Minister. Admittedly speeches can’t win battles, though 
they may help to lose them, but it is something to know that 
the present War Minister has escaped the contagion of self- 
complacency which afflicts most of his colleagues, appreciates as 
do none of them their dire and dangerous shortcomings in the 
past, and, unlike the Right Hon. Indispensable and the Right 
Hon. Infallible, fairly and squarely faces the future. 


Our Press might take a leaf out of Mr. Lloyd George’s book, 
especially that portion of it inspired by the humble ambition to 
» print only what is pleasing to Downing Street. We 

are very weary of hearing of the “ appalling depres- 
sion” in Germany, where, if we believed expert collectors of misin- 
formation at Amsterdam, Berne, Copenhagen, and similar spots, the 
great mass of the German people are half starving, and that por- 
tion of the German army which is not throwing up its hands at the 
Front is firing machine-guns at the back upon vast mobs of infuriate 
women who, being unable to get bread in the ordinary way, 
loot the bakers’ and clamour for “ Peace.” There is probably no 


Germany 


word of truth in any of these and a hundred other cock-and-bull 
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stories circulated by discredited news agencies, while the elaborate 
accounts of the division of Germany into hostile factions—a 
moderate Peace Party being headed by Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and a rabid War Party by Admiral Tirpitz and Count 
Reventlow—are equally exaggerated. The Germans have a 
genius for throwing dust in the eyes of foreigners, and British 
journals of a certain type have a genius for being bamboozled 
in war as in peace. It is highly improbable that those who were 
invariably wrong when it was comparatively easy to know what 
was going on across the North Sea should have become 
omniscient when it is practically impossible to know anything 
except what the German Government circulates abroad. Then 
as regards that Government there are several popular errors. Our 
Mugwumps represent the Imperial Chancellor as occupying a similar 
position to the British Prime Minister, and laboriously dissect his 
utterances as representing “ the nation.” He is merely the private 
Secretary of the German Emperor. His dismissal to-morrow would 
have no more political significance than that of our King’s Private 
Secretary, Lord Stamfordham. There is no public opinion in 
Germany, which is in the grip of a powerful and for the present 
unshakable cabal, consisting of the Hohenzollerns and the Great 
General Staff, which in war usurps the functions of the Govern- 
ment and decides all questions of policy. The Emperor could at 
any moment change the Chief of the Staff, as he did last year, 
but he governs through the General Staff, and it is only that body 
who really know the plans and policy of their country. Indeed, 
for the time being they are “the country.” The personality of a 
Bismarck modifies this peculiar system, but Germany is without a 
Bismarck just now, and it is noteworthy that Prince Biilow, who 
is trying to dislodge Bethmann-Hollweg, is playing up to what 
we call “ the extreme military party ’—there being so far, however 
unpalatable it may be to the Westminster Gazette, no other party 
that counts. The sooner we realize the real Germany the sooner 
we shall understand the war. In Germany, Press, Parliament, 
Public are cyphers, and we need only concern ourselves with the 
clash of angry and ambitious men around the Kaiser. They are 
not a happy family just now, and there is a good deal of recrimi- 
nation, but they remain “‘ Germany.” 
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THE importance of seeing the Great War steadily and seeing it 
whole, ruthlessly discarding all mirages, but noting every sub- 
stantial gain, was emphasized by every event 
throughout the fateful month of August. The 
German army has nowhere advanced or displayed 
any successful initiative; on the contrary, when Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg looks at his military map, which presumably the Great 
General Staff allows him, he will find that German forces have 
been appreciably pushed back on the Eastern Front as well as in 
the West. The process continues; both the British and French 
having by hard and skilful fighting secured decided tactical 
advantages, and advanced upon their immediate objective. 
The French are firmly established at Maurepas, while after a severe 
struggle we managed to secure and hold Poziéres, to which the 
enemy attached exceptional importance, and by broadening our 
offensive, which was originally hung up on the Ancre, we might, in 
conjunction with the French, compel a serious German retirement. 
We occupy the ridge Poziéres—Guillemont. The fighting in the West 
during the last two months has confirmed all previous experience 
of this war, that it is not the most successful attack that is the 
most costly—it is the abortion which causes the casualties. It may 
seem a small matter at such a moment, but such things count— 
the British Army in France is highly gratified at the tardy removal 
of the prolonged boycott of all English fighting units, which has 
afforded peculiar satisfaction to the Irish, the Welsh, the Scots, 
and all Colonials, who, while fully conscious of “ doing their bit,” 
were mystified by the systematic suppression of any mention of 
the truly wonderful performances of the old English County 
Regiments, from Yorkshire to Hampshire. When “ Wiltshire ” 
and “ Worcestershire” are actually specified in telegrams from 
G.H.Q. anything may happen—Surrey, Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Sussex, and other humble abodes of the great unadvertised may 
yet be heard of. The “ Anzacs” are delighted ; as many of them 
say, ‘‘ We have had enough limelight to last a lifetime.” Despite 
almost ceaseless fighting of a most arduous character on the Somme, 
to say nothing of Verdun, Germany can still keep up her numbers 
at the Front ; there is no depletion of drafts. We trust it may be 
the same with the British Army, though on this point as on some 
others, officers commanding battalions who have done the actual 
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fighting take a somewhat different view from semi-official journal- 
ists, and give little countenance to the legend of Germany being 
“hopelessly out-gunned.” The British Artillery is admittedly 
wonderful—no one could have conceived so much could have 
been accomplished in so short a time, but it will be more than 
twice as good next year, and the year after should be irresistible. 


ALTHOUGH there is no reason to suppose that the enemy was not 
fully apprised that something would happen on July 1, in his 

overweening arrogance he was certainly not pre- 
sanetaenal pared for anything so persistent and determined, 
and as the Germans have always underrated the French they were 
once more completely surprised by General Foch, and remain 
surprised to thisday. It might be interesting to hear Hindenburg’s 
views on Falkenhayn’s strategy, in which “ Verdun” replaced 
“Petrograd” in this year’s programme. Nevertheless, besides 
maintaining her Army at full strength in the West, Germany has 
been able to dispatch large new forces eastwards. The enemy’s 
reserves of man-power should on all Land and Water theories have 
long since been exhausted, but by devious devices unknown to us 
—expanding the military age at both ends, combing all possible 
young men out of every industry, employing prisoners of war to an 
unheard of extent, and utilizing women as they have never been 
utilized before—several hundred thousand men have been sent 
against Russia, and to these heavy reinforcements is attributable 
the easing off of the Russian advance, against which Austro- 
Hungarian armies, except under German Generals, appear unable 
to offer serious resistance. Russia was going very strong at the 
end of July and in the early days of August, when the Southern 
armies, under General Brusiloff, gained several successes each of 
which before the present war might have ranked as “ decisive 
battles.” Thus on the Northern section of the Galician front 
General Sakharoff followed up his earlier successes by driving the 
enemy on the Slonuvka River, a tributary of the Styr, bringing 
his bag of prisoners up to 30,000, while before the end of the month 
he captured Brody with 13,000 more prisoners and nine guns. 
Meanwhile General Kaledin, to the north-west of Luck, inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the enemy at Kashovka on the Stokhold, capturing 
forty-six guns and 9000 men. Simultaneously General Lechitsky 
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was moving westward upon Stanislau, which he occupied on 
August 10, and, pressing forward on both banks of the Dniester, 
threatened the German General Bothmer’s right flank. General 
Sakharoif had also advanced from Brody in the hope of out- 
flanking Bothmer, who at last found himself compelled to retire 
from the Strypa to the Zolta Lipa. In the far south Russian 
forces were near the crest of the Carpathians. In fact, during the 
ten weeks from June 4 to August 12, General Brusiloff’s armies 
accumulated the colossal bag of 7750 officers, 350,845 men, 405 
guns, 1326 machine-guns, representing a total loss to the Austro- 
Hungarian and German Armies in this theatre of war of well over 
500,000 men, while the moral of the rest must be at a low ebb. 
The Central Empires were in effect driven from the whole of their 
winter lines between the Pripet marshes and the Roumanian 
border. 


Ir is, indeed, when the German General Staff views the prospect 
of its Allies that even the most arrogant must feel uncomfortable. 
The Italian capture of Gorizia, which was not 
i merely one of the most sensational but one of the 

most brilliant feats of the war, increased the losses 
of the Dual Monarchy by 268 officers and 12,072 men, though her 
cup of humiliation was far from full, as we saw from the subsequent 
“rearrangement” of the Austro-Hungarian Army under the 
hateful Prussian, which doubtless has a political as well as a 
military object, as it puts an effectual stopper on any “ separate 
Peace ” movement in Budapest or Vienna. The Allied operations 
from the Somme to the Dniester and from the Dniester to the 
Isonzo had important sequels in the shape of the arrival of con- 
siderable Russian and Italian forces at Salonica for the chastisement 
of Bulgaria in conjunction with the French, the British, and the 
Serbs, while at the moment of going to press comes the eminently 
satisfactory news that Italy has regularized her position by a 
formal declaration of war upon Germany, and as such examples 
are contagious we can apprehend the increasing anxiety in Berlin 
as to what may happen in Bucharest, where the presence of a 
Hohenzollern Dynasty was at one time regarded as an adequate 
guarantee against any serious leanings towards the Entente. 
Nor when the German General Staff looks further afield is there 
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much consolation to be derived from the operations of the faithful 
Turk, who has again been heavily defeated by the Russians, who 
have captured Erzingan, an important Turkish base of supplies 
in the Caucasus, while the British Army of the Suez Canal has 
inflicted heavy punishment on a rash Turkish expedition at 
Romani, which was doubtless expected by Enver and Co. to mark 
the first stage in “ the conquest of Egypt.” At the very moment 
of going to press comes the eagerly awaited and great news, which 
we kept these pages open to record, that Roumania has entered 
the war on the side of civilization. She is a fresh and powerful 
military nation. 


THat the “ Powers that Be” in Germany, i.e. the Camarilla 
consisting of the Kaiser and his military entourage, regard them- 
selves as very far from being beaten is evident from 
the further instalment of horrors by which the 
world has been shocked during the last few weeks. In the first 
place there was the cold-blooded and devilish murder of a gallant 
British seaman, Captain Charles Fryatt of the Brussels, which, it 
may be remembered, was captured on June 23. He was done to 
death by order of the German Emperor after the mockery of a 
“trial,” at which he was found guilty of the capital crime of 
defending his ship by ramming against a German submarine on 
March 28, 1915! His case came before “ the Court-martial of the 
Marine Corps” at Bruges, and he was shot the same day, July 27. 
Even our cold-blooded Coalition was stirred by this atrocity, and 
the Prime Minister, though the close personal friend of many 
hyphenated Huns, was constrained to promise the House of 
Commons that the malefactors, whoever they might be, should 
be brought to justice, adding, “in such cases as this the man 
who authorizes the system under which such crimes are committed 
may well be the most guilty of all.” It would be hypocrisy to 
pretend that we trust Downing Street in such a matter, considering 
its most unfortunate associations and deplorable record in peace 
and in war, nor are we much impressed by Ministerial declarations 
of what may be done in the future, which strike one as savouring 
too much of the Wait-and-See policy, the fruits of which are 
continually before us. Mr. Asquith will be no longer where he 
now is after the war, and it would be difficult to hold his successor 
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to the verbal promise of a former Premier, considering how 
lightly such matters sit on latter-day Premiers. The country 
requires something much more formal, explicit, binding and 
immediate. A boycott of Germany proclaimed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, or a joint declaration of all the Allies holding Wilhelm II 
personally responsible for the crimes of his agents, and binding 
themselves not to treat with him, are among the measures that 
occur to one. Even more horrible than the wicked murder of 
Captain Fryatt is the deportation described as taking place 
“with every imaginable refinement of cruelty” of women and 
girls, by which the Germans celebrated Easter at Lille. The 
breaking up of French families, so that the children cannot even 
communicate with their parents, is a torture which would only 
commend itself to the German Emperor—the King of Cads. 
Although Lord Haldane continues to lecture the public on Anglo- 
German affairs, we have not been privileged to learn his views 
on this episode, nor upon his former friend, the Kaiser’s threat to 
certain Spanish Roman Catholic landowners in Belgium that he 
will personally give orders to have their houses defiled by his 
soldiery if they protest against German savagery ! 


THERE is some divergence of opinion between different schools 
of strategists as to the invadability of Great Britain under 
Tol present conditions. Certain generals in local 
= commands at the Back, some of whom have held 
commands at the Front, regard the invasion 
of this country as the main strategic problem of the war, 
while generals still at the Front forcibly argue against their 
brethren at the Back that with the Belgian, British, French, and 
Russian armies on their hands, to say nothing of the plight of 
the Dual Monarchy, it is inconceivable that the German General 
Staff should be able to secrete yet another army to occupy Scotland 
or Yorkshire. Cynics aver that if Germany can successfully 
invade us to-day she ought to be allowed to have us. We 
have no competence in such matters, and should not hazard 
an opinion, though one might have thought that as no serious 
attack was attempted at any of many seductive moments before 
the Battle of Jutland, when we were destitute of trained men 
and devoid of munitions, there should be relatively little risk 
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now. Between us and the enemy still lies, pace the German 
Emperor, our unbeaten Fleet. However, it is suggested as 
against this optimism that in their growing fury the Boches 
must attempt some heavy blow at Perfidious Albion, if only to 
stimulate their public, but were German strategy conducted 
for the benefit of the Press, how much easier to defeat 
us in the Press. By the dexterous use of unlimited floating 
mines the German fleet is alleged to be able to convoy an army 
to various spots on our east coast, and withdraw before even 
our Battle Squadron arrived; also that if Sir David Beatty got 
there he could not cope with the German Battle Fleet. Some 
venture was attempted on August 19—whether an invasion on a 
grand scale or the customary “tip and run” raid we have no 
means of knowing. The first accounts, as usual, were in the 
enemy’s favour, though on further and better particulars this 
episode, like most “sea affairs,’ turned out badly for the 
Mailed Fist. About midnight on Sunday, August 20, the 
Press Bureau published a statement from the Secretary of 
the Admiralty reporting that there had been “ considerable 
activity on the part of the enemy in the North Sea on Saturday 
the 19th instant. The German High Seas Fleet came out, but 
learning from their scouts (Zeppelins ?) that the British forces 
were in considerable strength, the enemy avoided engaging, 
and returned to port.” Unfortunately, in following up, we 
lost two light cruisers by submarine attack, namely, Nottingham 
(Capt. C. B. Miller, R.N.) and Falmouth (Capt. John D. Edwards, 
R.N.), though out of total complements of approximately eight 
hundred officers and men only thirty-eight of the crews—all of 
the Nottingham—were lost, while all the officers and men of 
the Falmouth were saved, though “ one leading stoker, Norman 
Fry, died of injuries. One enemy submarine has been destroyed. 
Another has been rammed and possibly sunk.” 


THE loss of two modern light cruisers, of which the Nottingham 
was completed at Pembroke in 1914 and the Falmouth at the 
ABattleship Beardmore Yard in 1911—the former having a 
against Two displacement of 5400 tons and the latter 5250 
Cruisers tons, both having a speed of about twenty-five 
knots—was serious, and we cannot understand why a certain 
Press treats the sinking of such ships as though it substantially 
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strengthened the Fleet. Curiously enough, this disposition is 
most strongly developed in newspapers which before the war 
resisted every addition to the Navy. Meanwhile Germany had 
been busily spreading fables as to the damage she had wrought 
in an engagement regarded in Berlin as only second in import- 
ance to the Battle of Jutland, confirming as it did the fruits 
of Der Tag to the High Canal Fleet, which Germans were now 
encouraged to regard as holding unchallenged command of the 
North Sea. The sinking of two enemy submarines, which can 
be cheaply constructed in a few months, though a skilful and 
highly creditable performance, was no adequate set-off to the 
loss of Nottingham and Falmouth. But a very different complexion 
was put on “ the scrap ” by the joyful news contained in a second 
communiqué from the Admiralty (August 22): “ Submarine E 23 
(Lieut.-Commander Robert R. Turner, R.N.), which has returned 
to-day from the North Sea, reports that on the morning of 
Saturday last, the 19th August, she made a successful torpedo 
attack upon a German battleship of the Nassau class. The 
commanding officer reports that, while the ship was being escorted 
by five destroyers back to harbour in a damaged condition, 
he attacked again and struck her with a second torpedo, and 
believes that she was sunk.” The Secretary of the Admiralty 
added: “It is probably unnecessary to say that the statement 
already contradicted, and repeated to-day in an official Berlin 
message, that a British destroyer was sunk and a British battle- 
ship damaged last Saturday, is wholly without foundation.” 
Presumably the brilliant feat of E 23 explains this latest German 
falsehood, which was a characteristic effort to counteract the 
effect of the loss of a capital ship by destroying one of ours—on 
paper. Few incidents in the war have caused keener satisfaction 
in this country than this truly heroic performance of E 23 in 
returning to attack a battleship escorted by five destroyers, and 
getting home with a second torpedo. One can only take off 
one’s hat to the men who can do these things. We recognize 
that they are a race apart. There were believed to be four 
battleships of the Nassau type in the German fleet on the outbreak 
of war, namely, Rheimland, Posen, Nassau, and Westfalen, their 
displacement being over eighteen thousand tons, their speed 
twenty knots, their armament twelve 1l-in. guns, twelve 5-in. 
guns, twenty smaller light and machine guns, and six submerged 
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torpedo tubes, with a complement of approximately 960 officers 
and men. 


On the following day (August 23) Berlin made the shamefaced 
admission of what had so far been sedulously concealed, that 

“the battleship Westfalen was hit and slightly 
po — damaged by a British torpedo on August 19, but 

the ship was able to proceed under her own steam 
and will shortly be repaired. The second English torpedo missed 
its aim.” When British naval officers, whose reputation for veracity 
stands higher than ever, are satisfied that they have sunk enemy 
ships we may believe them. In order “to keep up the pecker ” 
of the German taxpayer who may be beginning to ask himself what 
value Germany is getting for her £300,000,000 fleet beyond flam- 
boyant communiqués, a German official telegram was simultaneously 
published reiterating the legend of the damaged British battle- 
ship, as to which the following details “ based on the submarine 
reports * were produced: ‘ On Saturday last, during the evening, 
one of our submarines met a portion of the British Fleet, composed 
of battleships and battle cruisers, which were surrounded by a 
greater number of small cruisers and destroyers. The submarine 
succeeded in firing a shot at a battleship. The submarine when 
firing was half submerged, three officers standing on the conning 
tower. After the torpedo had hit the warship a column of fire 
was seen to rise from the funnel of the battleship. It was about 
twenty metres broad, forty high, and the aft funnel was white- 
hot. The column of fire was visible for about one minute. Simul- 
taneously a strong jet of steam issued from the boiler. After the 
fire had disappeared only the hull of the vessel, without its funnels 
and masts, was visible, while of the neighbouring vessels their 
full silhouette could be distinguished. The commander of the 
submarine gained the impression that, apart from heavy damage 
to the boilers, the torpedo had caused a great conflagration of 
oil. These facts were observed by all the officers of the submarine, 
so that an English battleship was at least heavily damaged by 
a German submarine.” Upon this the Admiralty—who after 
their depressing account of the Battle of Jutland are entitled 
to credence—observed : “ There is not a particle of truth in this 
fantastic story. No ship was struck except the Nottingham and 
the Falmouth, whose loss has already been officially announced.” 
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When the Germans start lying they do it thoroughly, like every- 
thing else. Let us not forget the artless confession of a semi-official 
journal at an earlier stage of the war, when it might have been 
supposed that falsehood was a luxury rather than a necessity, 
as it is now: “ Circumstances often compel us to swerve from 
the right path and to answer lies by lies. This is the only way 
to silence the liars. When our soldiers’ strong arms have prevailed 
we shall be glad to return to our habit of strict frankness.” (Cologne 
Gazette, reproduced in the Manchester Guardian, January 6, 1915.) 


No more interesting business ever occupied the Law Courts 
than when, on August 22, Sir Samuel Evans had to adjudicate 
The Fleet in “PO? the Prize Bounty due to Vice-Admiral Doveton 
 Sturdee and the officers and crew of H.M.S. Invin- 

eible, Inflexible, Carnarvon, © wall, Kent, and 
Glasgow in respect of the destruction of the fou.. .erman warships, 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Nirnberg, and Levpzig, at the Battle of 
Falkland Islands, December 8, 1914. The Court had a full 
narrative of the battle, containing many fresh unpublished details 
as set forth by Commander Maxwell Anderson, R.N., counsel in 
support of the claim, and in the affidavit of the Admiral in command. 
It was estimated that the total of the crews on the enemy vessels 
was 2432 persons, making the bounty due, at the rate of £5 per 
head, £12,160. Commander Anderson pointed out that this 
was the first case of a fleet action before the Court during the 
present war. On November 1, 1914, the British Squadron 
(Admiral Cradock’s) encountered a German fleet off the coast 
of Chile, when the Good Hope and Monmouth were sunk. “ What- 
ever others might have thought of this twist of the lion’s tail, 
it appeared that the German admiral (Count von Spee) was 
under no delusion. . . . It was perhaps as well to put on record 
that the German admiral, when he took his fleet into Valparaiso, 
refused to drink the toast of ‘ Damnation to the British Navy,’ 
and apparently had a premonition that his end was very near.” 
On December 8 the British Squadron was lying in the harbour 
of Port William, Falkland Islands, commanded by Admiral 
Sturdee, when the German Pacific Squadron came into view. 
What followed was described in the admiral’s affidavit. We 
are even allowed to know the very names of the officers in command 
of our famous ships, about which there has been much too much 
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mystery throughout the war, on the pretext of withholding 
valuable information from the enemy, but probably because 
politicians are even more jealous of our sailors than they are 
of our soldiers. The commanding officers under Admiral Sturdee 
were as follows: Invincible (Captain T. P. H. Beamish) (flagship) ; 
Inflemble (Captain R. F. Phillimore) ; Carnarvon (Captain H. L. 
D’E. Skipworth) (flying flag of Rear-Admiral A. P. Stoddart) ; 
Cornwall (Captain W. M. Ellerton) ; Kent (Captain J. D. Allen) ; 
Glasgow (Captain J. Luce); Bristol (Captain B. H. Fanshawe) ; 
Macedonia (Captain B. 8. Evans), an auxiliary. Admiral Sturdee 
narrates that while the Squadron was at anchor, at about 8 a.M., 
the shore signal station reported that two enemy cruisers were 
in sight, and the Kent proceeded out of harbour to investigate. 
Smoke from other vessels was seen above the horizon, and later 
other German ships appeared in sight. ‘“‘ Accordingly the British 
squadron, with the exception of the Bristol and Macedoma, 
proceeded to sea, clearing the harbour entrance, and at 9 A.M. 
the signal was hoisted for a general chase.” 


“THE enemy squadron of warships consisted of the five German 
cruisers, Scharnhorst (flying the flag of Admiral Graf von Spee), 
No Gneisenau, Leipzig, Ntirnberg, and Dresden.” At 
emnneinn about 1 p.m. the Invincible and Inflexible opened 

fire at long range, and the enemy squadron scattered, 
“ Scharnhorst and Gneisenau turning to port, while the light 
cruisers Leipzig, Niiynberg, and Dresden turned to starboard in 
an endeavour toescape. The pursuit of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
was continued by Invincible and Infleaible, with Carnarvon in 
support, and at about 4.17 p.m. Scharnhorst was sunk. At about 
6 P.M. Gneisenau was sunk under the combined fire of Invincible, 
Inflearble, and Carnarvon.” Meanwhile the Kent, Cornwall, and 
Glasgow had pursued the light cruisers, and at about 4.30 P.M. 
the Kent and Cornwall opened fire on Levpzig, and gradually 
gained on that vessel, and Néirnberg, but Dresden managed to 
escape. Kent hung on to Niirnberg, which sank at about 7.10 P.M., 
while Cornwall and Glasgow succeeded in sinking Leipzig at about 
9.23 p.M. Admiral Sturdee added that, saving the Dresden, 
which outdistanced her pursuers, all the enemy ships were destroyed 
and sunk by the gunfire of H.M. ships under his command. 
Bristol and Macedonia took no part in the engagement, the former 
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being unable to leave harbour with the remainder of the Squadron, 
while the latter was a vessel of small fighting value, and neither 
had the speed nor power for the chase. But they left harbour 
later, and were detailed to look for the enemy’s auxiliaries, two 
of whom were found and destroyed, while a third escaped. There 
were no survivors from the Scharnhorst, but from the Gneisenau, 
Niirnberg, and Leipzig a small number of prisoners were taken, from 
whom, and from information at the Admiralty, Admiral Sturdee 
estimated that the crews of the enemy’s ships destroyed were as 
follows: Scharnhorst, 872; Gneisenau, 835; Niirnberg, 384; Leipzig, 
341. Commander Anderson informed the Court that, though the 
enemy vessels were disposed of by different of H.M. ships, the 
claimants desired to claim as in one action, as it started as a general 
action with chase but after a time became a series of separate 
actions. No objection was raised by the Crown to Admiral Sturdee’s 
estimate of the number of persons on board the destroyed vessels, 
and the President, Sir Samuel Evans, accepted the figure of 
2432, on which he pronounced that Admiral Sturdee, the officers 
and crews of H.M. ships Invincible, Inflexible, Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
Kent, and Glasgow were entitled to Prize Bounty amounting to 
£12,160. This will not strike any one as overpayment for the 
services rendered. It is rather less than half the amount which 
one single post in the Ministry—the Lord Chancellorship—costs 
per annum, with its salary of £10,000 and pensions of £5000 
to three ex-Lord Chancellors, including Lord Haldane. 


WE feel sure that a patriotic organ like John Bull would not 
wish to insult any section of the Fleet at any time, particularly 
at a time of stress and strain such as this. One 
may therefore assume that the following paragraph 
culled from one of its recent issues was due to 
the absence of the responsible editor and the temporary usurpation 
of the office boy: “A fortnight ago Dr. Macnamara promised, 
in answer to a question by Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P. (of which 
two days’ notice had already been given), to telegraph for the 
names of the two destroyers which accompanied the Hampshire— 
or rather, which did not. Up to the time of going to press nothing 
more has been heard of the matter. And yet the names are 
known to many. They were the Unity and the Victor. What 
names!” Officers are prohibited by the regulations from writing 
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to the Press, either to defend themselves against ridiculous asper- 
sions or for any other purpose. Therefore it is peculiarly incum- 
bent on all of us to avoid gratuitously offensive observations 
on the Services. This paragraph was not, we feel sure, inspired 
by malice, but by thoughtlessness, and on reflection John Bull 
will regret its appearance, as it strikes officers of the Grand Fleet’s 
destroyers as nothing less than an insinuation of grave neglect 
of duty and even disobedience of orders on the commanding 
officers of H.M. ships in time of war. Journalists ought to 
confine their invective to one another and to the politicians 
whose business it is to give and receive paper and verbal knocks. 


The Fleet has “other fish to fry.” 


As we have more than once pointed out for the benefit of our 
“ Anglo-Saxon” Press, although the United States may be 
“too proud to fight” the Fatherland, there is 
no reason to suppose she would be “too proud 
to fight” the Mother Country, as the Spectator 
describes Great Britain in reference to the Great Republic. It 
was not Pacifism which caused Washington to take the Lusitania 
and other equally flagrant outrages “lying down,” but politics. 
There could be no graver blunder than to imagine that any 
American President would be able to treat Great Britain as 
President Wilson has treated Germany. We should have received 
an ultimatum ten times over had we done any of many things 
overlooked in the Bernstorffis, the Dernburgs, the von Papens, 
and other Huns. On Spectator theories the American navy 
was built to meet the German navy, and now that the latter 
is in a fair way towards permanent immobilization, we might 
have anticipated drastic retrenchmens in American naval 
expenditure. Japanese ambitions can scarcely be adduced as 
a pretext for recent phenomenal developments across the 
Atlantic, and, assuming the German naval menace to be 
eliminated, no European Power except ourselves is likely for 
some years to maintain a big navy after the war. It is at 
this moment that the United States issues her startling 
challenge, almost boycotted by the British Press, which 
habitually deals with American affairs in inverse proportion 
to their importance. The Democrats under Tweedledee Wilson, 
the Republicans under Tweedledum Hughes—are vying with 
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one another in this megalomania. The “Expansion of 
America’s Navy—Programme of £120,000,000” is discussed by 
Mr. Archibald Hurd in the Daily Telegraph (August 21) in an 
article which we trust may be digested by the editor of that 
organ, which is now at the head of the Anglo-Americanizing 
Press, as it was formerly at the head of the Anglo-Germanizing 
Press. The writer points out that “both Parties have agreed 
to a programme which represents a standard of expenditure 
more than twice as high as that of Germany on the eve of the 
war.” Some months ago the Navy Department put forward 
a five-year shipbuilding programme which on careful investigation 
by the House of Representatives was replaced by an elaborate 
report urging that five battle cruisers, four scout cruisers, ten 
destroyers, and fifty submarines, with all requisites, should be 
laid down forthwith. 


Arter the Battle of Jutland the American Senate had an innings, 
reviving the five-year programme of the Navy Department, 
but declaring that it must be carried out in three 
years. This was the handiwork of the Democratic 
Party, which dominates the Upper House, and 
since the House of Representatives has come into line as 
neither Party dare incur the fatal reproach during the 
Presidential election of Little Navyism. As Mr. Archibald Hurd 
points out: ‘‘ The Senate’s recommendations represent an ex- 
pansion movement far transcending anything any other country 
—not excepting ourselves and Germany—has ever attempted. 
Apparently the Senators thought that their dramatic decision 
might not be regarded seriously, so a clause was inserted in the 
measure directing that the sixty-six vessels ‘ shall be commenced 
within six months after the approval of this Bill,’ and the Secre- 
tary was given authority to pay an increase ‘not to exceed 
20 per cent. of the appropriations,’ in order to encourage rapid 
construction.” Of the projected expenditure of £120,000,000 on 
this three-year programme, rather less than a third will be spent 
in the first year, but this only covers shipbuilding, as the total 
expenditure on the whole American navy—matériel and per- 
sonnel—for 1916-1917 is estimated at approximately £63,000,000, 
or 22 per cent. more than the British House of Commons voted 
on the eve of the outbreak of war for the British Navy, when we 
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were supposed to be suffering from the “ burden of armaments.” 
In recommending this huge scheme to the Senate, Senator Swanson 
of Virginia, while referring generally to the conditions in the 
Old World, only mentioned one Power, Great Britain, observing 
that “the unjust restrictions that Great Britain has imposed 
upon our commerce during the progress of the war further 
emphasize to us the necessity of having a navy large enough to 
demand and enforce our rights.”” As Mr. Hurd remarks, Senators 
do not make unpopular statements on the eve of a Presidential 
Election, and Mr. Swanson, former Governor of Virginia, is a 
power among the Democrats, whose nominee Dr. Wilson was 
and is. It is highly significant as an index of American feeling, 
as to which we have repeatedly warned our readers, that the 
Democrats, who profess to be more or less pacifists, realize they 
cannot afford to be outbid by the Republicans, who are avowedly 
the party of a strong foreign policy and big armaments. So 
whereas prior to the Great War, which according to amiable 
enthusiasts in this country was to wind up bloated armaments, 
the American fleet, which was costing about £30,000,000 annually, 
is now to cost twice as much, and much more in subsequent 
years. We trust that Viscount Grey, K.G., will ponder this 
and other problems before embarking on those negotiations for 
which he is understood to be itching—for the surrender of the 
Freedom of the Seas, the disinterment of the Declaration of 
London, and all the other mumbo-jumbo of International Con- 
ferences near and dear to “ great, wise, and eminent” states- 
men for whose sagacity we already pay an appalling price. 


Nor long since it was suggested that organized air raids upon these 
islands were practically things of the past. In the first place, 

; our defences were alleged to have become so perfect 
ee that Zeppelin crews could not be induced to face 
them, alternatively that Germany realized that this particular 
form of frightfulness did her more harm than good, by arousing 
the British out of all proportion to the military results gained. 
Zeppelin prisoners in this country were freely quoted in this sense. 
As air raids have rendered us infinite service, not only by impress- 
ing the war upon people who might otherwise have been slow in 
realizing it, but in teaching them the true character of the gentle 
German, it is perhaps as well that our optimists should have been 
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disappointed. Many Zeppelins have at different times visited 
different places in the United Kingdom, and safely returned home, 
during the past month. We would not for a moment discourage 
their Imperial promoter from supposing that London is in ashes, 
while Newcastle, Glasgow, Hull, Woolwich, Portsmouth, and “ all 
the fortifications up and down the East Coast ” have been blotted 
out. The extraordinary thing is that as all these places and many 
others have been repeatedly destroyed every Zeppelin season, 
it should be still deemed necessary to advertise attacks upon them. 
Surely it would be much simpler and more satisfactory, to say 
nothing of being cheaper, to keep the Zeppelins in Germany, and do 
all the damage by communiqués. The German public would be no 
wiser than they are now, the results would be very much the same 
without the disadvantage of arousing that “ sentiment ” which, 
according to Mr. Bonar Law, governs the world, and for which 
undoubtedly the Germans will have to pay. We are not afraid of 
making this suggestion as there is no chance of its being adopted. 
Zeppelins are an invaluable factor in our fight against peaceful 
penetration and the hyphenated Hun, whose prospect of dictating 
the peace grows finer by degrees and beautifully less after every 
visitation. 


Lorp Montacu, Mr. Pemberton-Billing, and others who have 
devoted themselves to educating the public on problems of air 
aia policy, and have rendered notable service by their 
Raids "Y efforts for efficiency which have already borne 

considerable fruit in the shape of an Inquiry— 
directly due to Mr. Pemberton-Billing’s dramatic charge of 
“murder” against those responsible for our flying machinery— 
warn us to expect a progressive development of Zeppelin attack. 
We are completely ignorant of flying and equally out of touch with 
the flying world, but no disinterested person who is in touch with 
it doubts for a moment that the “ agitators ” have done immense 
good already, and if official obstruction is overcome, and there is 
a great improvement in all our arrangements at the Front, where 
we are alleged to have secured the mastery of the air, it is mainly 
due to the unofficial movement at the Back, and in no small 
measure to the intelligence of the Hertfordshire constituency 
which sent Mr. Pemberton-Billing to the House of Commons. 
That he should be odious in the eyes of the flying Mandarins—who, 
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be it remembered, are rarely flyers—who previously had had 
everything their own way, and whose callousness was largely 
responsible for many mishaps on inferior machines which they 
swore by and stuck to, is the inevitable lot of every independent 
man who manages to get a move on. The hatred of all Mandarins 
is the most eloquent tribute that any “live” man can desire. 
Our aerial agitators have done so much that they are bound to do 
more, but we trust that they will make it their business to impress 
on the civilian population at home that their own claims to indi- 
vidual protection are nothing as compared with those of the 
Fighting Men, and that the Army and Navy have a prior lien on 
any anti-aircraft weapons they may want. Any diversion of 
guns useful in the North Sea, in France, or on any other front, to 
bathing-places at the Back would be deplorable, and would simply 
play the game of the enemy who is continually working for the 
withdrawal of force from the decisive point. We cannot expect 
the Government to mount a gun on every house, but we are 
entitled to ask that it should have an intelligible progressive 
aerial policy, which is still far to seek, because under our political 
regime the right men are not in the right place. There is also an 
uncomfortable feeling, which may be wholly unfounded, that 
retaliatory raids are restrained through the influence of “ friends 
of Germany ” in and near Downing Street and La Haute Finance, 
which remains to a large extent in the hands of the International 
Jew, who when scratched is almost invariably found to be a 
German. 


WitH a great historical drama unfolding around us, every detail 
of which will be discussed to the end of time, it becomes physically 
Small Beer repulsive to chronicle the very small beer into 

which, under the auspices of this wretched Coali- 
tion, our domestic politics have sunk. Almost every day has 
brought its humiliation to a Government which has taught us 
that there are no limits to ineptitude. We should not describe 
these successive fiascos even had we the space, though every 
Englishman who loves his country trembles to think of Ministers 
so incompetent in matters they might be expected to understand 
dealing with complicated international problems, of which not 
one in five members of the Coalition have any pretensions to 
competence. Conceive the mentality of a Cabinet which is 
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unable to make up its mind whether it will be photographed. 
We were first unctuously informed that in the sacred cause of 
charity. prejudices had been pocketed, dignity put aside, and 
elaborate arrangements made in No. 10 Downing Street for the 
filming of the Twenty-Two or Twenty-Three. What is good 
enough for the heroes of the Front Trenches is surely good enough 
for the heroes of the Front Benches. Then, because of a little 
mild chaff in the Press and of a question or two in the House of 
Commons, our “ great, wise, and eminent” suddenly came to the 
conclusion that it would be imfra dig., and after having said 
they could and they would declared they won’t and they can’t. 
Conceive, again, the statesmanship of any body of men calling 
themselves a Government who, after solemnly announcing a change 
of regime’ in Dublin and metaphorically sweeping away “the 
Castle” as out of date, maintains the whole paraphernalia intact, 
allows the very same Viceroy to creep back, and puts in another 
lawyer to look after Ireland, as though lawyers were what Ireland 
wanted—as though we were not already surfeited with lawyers! 
Imagine the patriotism of Ministers whose parliamentary policy 
simply consists in prolonging the life of an already unconstitutional 
Parliament and providing for the disfranchisement of practically 
all sailors and soldiers whenever the country is consulted. Their 
treatment of the Services is shameless beyond measure. Conceive 
a Government which in a Great War wherein the Navy and 
Army are doing everything, and in effect are the nation, being 
so jealous of our great admirals and soldiers as to appropriate 
all the principal “ Honours” to themselves and their friends. 
Sir Edward Grey is made a Viscount, being already a Knight 
of the Garter. Viscount Haldane secures an Order of Merit, 
Lord Reading is made a Viscount, Lord Curzon has appropriated 
a K.G. What services have these men rendered to their country 
comparable with those of the Fleet and the Army? Where do 
the Fighting Men come in? It must, however, be admitted that 
the Coalition is consistent in its ineptitude. It ignores matters 
of intense interest and importance tothe public, such as the soaring 
food prices, which leave our cynical week-ending Prime Minister 
comparatively cold, while it flouts us by placing born Germans 
in charge of our so-called Blockade of Germany, which is no 
blockade, and summons a Holzapfel to assist them. 
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In the face of the Coalition’s exhibition of inanity unexampled in 
our political annals, or in any other annals, we derive little comfort 
from Lord Robert Cecil’s parting words concerning 
Overtures 
possible peace pourparlers before the curtain was 
rung down on the Parliamentary pantomime (August 23). In 
reply to Sir Henry Dalziel, who seems to be one of the few members 
of the present House of Commons with a serious thirst for legiti- 
mate information (now, alas, that Sir Arthur Markham is no 
more), the Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs said: “I am 
asked whether any overtures for peace have been made to the 
British Government. I can say quite definitely and explicitly 
that no such overtures have been made. There is only one 
way in which overtures for peace can be made—that is, by a 
communication from the enemy Government to this Government. 
If such a communication should take place, the first thing we 
should do would be to consult our Allies, but no such overture 
has taken place of any kind.” In reply to a further question 
Lord Robert Cecil denied that there had been any “ indirect ” 
overtures, thus giving the lie to statements circulated for elec- 
tioneering purposes in the United States and repeated elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, it would devolve upon the Foreign Office to receive, in 
the first instance, any overtures, direct or indirect, which the Ger- 
man Government might make this autumn through its American, 
Swedish, Swiss, or Dutch friends, not for the purpose of ending the 
war, but in order to embarrass the Allies. Lord Robert Cecil tells 
us: “If such communication should take place, the first thing we 
should do would be to consult our Allies.” That is perfectly correct 
in accordance with the Pact of London, though we cannot help 
suspecting that as a preliminary Viscount Grey, K.G., might be 
tempted to consult his friend Viscount Haldane, O.M., in whose 
judgment he has boundless confidence entirely unaffected by the 
events of 1912-1914. What other Anglo-German experts 
might be called into consultation by Downing Street we have 
no means of knowing, though it is common knowledge that 
Mr. Asquith attaches exceptional value to the judgment of 
Sir Edgar Speyer, and there are plenty of other plutocrats 
available who might be expected to take that “‘ unprejudiced ” 
view of Anglo-German differences admired by His Majesty’s 
Mandarins. The Holzapfel Brigade, as special protégés of the 
Foreign Office, which is ready to court unpopularity in order to 
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please any one bearing a German name, could not decently be 
left out in the cold. We have not been peacefully penetrated 
for nothing, and it is precisely when Germany is moving 
towards the down grade that all her sons to the second and 
third generation, who enjoy the run of this country, may 
be expected to exert themselves in a hundred subterranean 
ways, especially in the neighbourhood of Lombard Street. For 
the moment they may be lying low, though not so low as we 
imagine. They are biding their time in the intervals of cursing 
their luck that the wanton and disgusting inhumanities of the 
Boches has made the réle of Anglo-German intriguers infinitely 
harder. 


THE British Government owes one duty to the nation before 
consulting any hyphenated Huns, before even approaching our 
’ Allies, but unfortunately it is the one thing most 

Fo a abhorrent to the Coalition—namely, to make up 
what they are pleased to call their mind as to the 

irreducible minimum of peace terms. No precedent, such as weak 
men love to fall back on, will avail to-day, because this war is 
unprecedented both in its inception and prosecution. There was 
never a more wicked, because utterly indefensible, war than 
Wilhelm II engineered for August 1914 via the convenient murder 
of the heir apparent of the Hapsburgs, in which we may subse- 
quently learn Berlin, no less than Vienna, had a hand. The 
horrors perpetrated by order of the Hohenzollern, from Louvain 
to Lille, make this life and death struggle unique, necessitating 
unique penalties unless such horrors are to be perpetuated through 
a series of wars bleeding Europe white, and ultimately leaving our 
Civilization under the heel of Kultur. So far the eloquent orators, 
the delightful dialecticians, the amiable and well-meaning memo- 
rizers of words who disport themselves in Parliament, have afforded 
no indication that they understand, or even have begun to 
study, the tremendous problems confronting the Governments of 
Europe in the near future, though if self-complacency and huffiness 
were serious substitutes for statesmanship we should have nothing 
to complain of in the demeanour of the Treasury Bench. Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues know virtually nothing of Europe, and 
are mostly too conceited to learn. They know little of England, 
as they prove every day, and less of the British Empire. Ministers 
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are alleged to disapprove any preliminary discussion of terms, so 
that everything may be at the mercy of Wait and See—a policy 
warmly supported by the Ditto Press. Unfortunately, we have 
learnt at least once a week that, left to themselves, our 
Government invariably goes wrong or does nothing. The sole 
hope of escaping a suicidal peace, negotiated by Haldanes cum 
Holzapfels, is for public opinion to bestir itself forthwith, and 
to remain permanently on the qui vive. This is not a politician’s 
war so far as Great Britain is concerned. Our politicians only 
drifted into it most reluctantly at the twelfth hour. It is a 
people’s war. The Man in the Street has for the first time in 
our history done the fighting, and however anxious the Man in 
the Cabinet may be to disfranchise him because he is fighting, 
he is far more entitled than anybody else, whether he be on the 
Fleet, in the trenches, or in the air, or “ doing his bit ” anywhere, 
to have his say. Unless he insists on having it he will assuredly 
lose in Council all he has won on the stricken field by unparal- 
leled heroism, sacrifice, and suffering. We publish a preliminary 
sketch of the peace terms to be imposed, to which we would 
specially direct the reader’s attention. It is exceedingly moderate 
—too moderate—but there is no reason that our distinguished 
contributor’s thoughtful and careful project should not be 
indefinitely extended and improved by any one who can con- 
tribute any useful suggestion in furtherance of the common 
object—namely, permanent peace based on the destruction of 
Prussianism, which involves depriving Prussianism of all possible 
supports. Each Allied nation should, in our opinion, make up 
her mind as to her needs before any exchange of views 
between the Allied Governments. It is the only way to keep 
the discussion within manageable compass. It is not for English- 
men to prescribe to France whether her future frontier should or 
should not march with the Rhine, nor to set bounds to Russia. It 
would ill,-become us to lecture Italy, Belgium, Serbia, or Monte- 
negro as to their irreducible minimum—and the same remark 
applies to any other Power or Powers that might join in the good 
work of smashing Bochedom. Lach should, in the first instance, 
select the future frontiers essential for its strategic security. 
Agreement among the Allies will be subsequently necessary, and 
ultimately they must «mpose their terms on our enemies. 
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Ir is equally the duty of the various communities composing 
the British Empire to settle what they want. None are more 
of entitled to be heard than Canada, Australia, New 
a gg Zealand, the South African Union, Newfound- 
land, India, Ceylon, Rhodesia, and all oversea 
communities, who, without having any responsibility for the 
policy preceding the war, spontaneously rallied to the Imperial 
cause on its outbreak, and have distinguished themselves 
everywhere. Colonial statesmen, editors, and all students of public 
affairs throughout the Empire should lose no time in applying their 
minds to the peace problem, so that they may not be taken un- 
awares as by the war problem, and in communicating their views 
to Downing Street ; otherwise they may learn that, owing to 
that lack of imagination in London, especially at the Colonial 
Office, of which Colonials complain, some precious object has been 
gratuitously sacrificed. As the British Empire is the creation of 
sea-power, all Britons will be at one in insisting on the surrender 
of that portion of the German navy which has not been sunk 
meanwhile to be subsequently blown up or distributed among 
the Allies, as suggested by our contributor. Secondly, Britons 
should insist that no territory emancipated from the hideous 
rule of the Huns during the war shall on any pretext whatsoever 
be restored to them. South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand 
must assert themselves on this point, otherwise Downing 
Street may make lamentable “ bargains,” replacing the Boche 
in many places whence he has been laboriously ejected at 
heavy cost of blood and treasure. Thirdly, we all attach great 
importance to the punishment of the malefactors, whoever they 
may be, responsible for the crimes which cry aloud for vengeance. 
Otherwise we become accessories after the fact, and shall have 
no one but ourselves to thank for similar atrocities in the future. 
The Daily Chronicle's demand that no peace be made with the 
Hohenzollerns will be cordially echoed throughout the King’s 
Dominions. But besides punishing the arch-criminals, it is 
vital to punish the Prussian people, whose mania for war enabled 
Wilhelm II to run amuck and keeps the German Empire under the 
heel of a military camarilla. Were the Prussians allowed to cry 
Paz the moment they believed themselves incapable of keeping 
the Allies out of their country, they would have played the not 
unprofitable game of “ Heads I win, but tails I don’t lose.” 
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The Prussian people would then feel that even at the worst their 
Government knew how to keep the horrors of war abroad and to 
spare the Fatherland, and would be consequently ready to follow 
them in any further “frightful adventure.” If peace were made 
without Prussia having any taste of war it would be merely a 
truce, an armistice. Londoners look to our stout-hearted, 
practical, determined Colonial kinsmen to help us in the 
ceaseless struggle against the Right Honourable Faintheart and 
the Right Honourable Feebleguts, who have never had any 
stomach for the war, and would make peace to-morrow if they 
dared on almost any terms. The vast mass of the British people 
are absolutely sound and resolute, but political and financial 
intriguers, especially the International Jew and sloppy sentimen- 
talists, require careful watching. Their motto is, “ Don’t hurt 
Germany—don’t humiliate the German people.” Unless we do 
both the war will have been fought in vain. 


For many years we have regarded Wilhelm II as the greatest 
asset of the British Empire. Without his genius for doing the 
wrong thing in the wrong way at the wrong time 
it would have been impossible to save us from 
ourselves. He was an invaluable blister in pre- 
venting the national spirit from permanent slumber in peace, 
and in war he has been even more useful in helping British 
patriotism against British mugwumpery. His calculated outrages 
have finally exasperated Whigs, from not a few of whom the 
cry “ Never again!” is heard, whereas if this were an ordinary 
war conducted by an ordinary enemy by ordinary methods 
they would long since have clamoured for peace. Thus Dr. 
Holland Rose, the historian, described by Lord Cromer as a 
“Mark Tapley,” in his latest book,* reviewed by Lord Cromer 
in the Spectator (July 29), demands a “thorough” settlement, 
for to “ the ghastly fiasco of a stalemate ” he would prefer “ five 
years of war.” So he is a long way ahead of Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
the diplomat of the Daily News & Leader, who in terms advocated 
“an indecisive peace.” Dr. Holland Rose naturally recognizes in 
the first place that Belgium must be “ reconstituted more glorious 
than before,” France must retrieve Alsace-Lorraine, while the 


* Nationality in Modern History, by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. London, Riving- 
ton’s, 4s. 6d. net. 
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“ Poland of 1771” should be restored, which, as Lord Cromer 
reminds us, included Galicia and the maritime inland Polish 
provinces appropriated by Frederick the Great, of which Danzig is 
the seaport. Italy is accorded by Dr. Rose the Trentino and Trieste, 
but she will want something more. Upon the complicated 
Balkan problems our historian becomes obscure. Lord Cromer’s 
own contribution to the discussion, as might be expected, is 
robust and sensible. He has sloughed off Whig illusions which 
still obsess our Greys and home-keeping bureaucrats by contact 
with men and affairs in different parts of the world. He reminds 
Dr. Holland Rose that ‘“‘ Constantinople must fall to the Russians.” 
Again, ‘‘ Germany will have to sacrifice her Colonies. Last, but 
not least, German naval and military power will have to be 
so far crippled as to afford a solid guarantee for the maintenance 
of a prolonged peace.” This is the crux of the problem, and is 
our justification for perpetually harping upon it, because the 
Coalition systematically lags behind public opinion, and needs 
“bingeing up” upon this as upon everything else connected 
with the war. The patrons of Holzapfel obviously do not under- 
stand the world in which they live—either the Germans or the 
neutrals or the English. Our Harcourts, Beauchamps, Simons, 
Hugh-Bells, McKennas, Haldanes, Runcimans, etc. etc., doubtless 
hope to put the clock back after the war to where it was on 
August 4, 1914, and resume former relations with Germany, 
political, financial, social, and economic. We may be sure they 
are all against “a vindictive peace.” 


Tury should read Lord Cromer, who, though not a smart debater 
or platform perorator, is a statesman and administrator whose 
name and fame will be remembered generations 
after they are forgotten. If we do not exact 
solid guarantees for Germany’s good behaviour 
we may be sure she will behave in the future as in the past. As 
Lord Cromer observes : 


Lord Cromer’s 
Views 


It is well . . . that there should be no delusion as to the 
only means through which the execution of this far-reaching 
programme can be assured. It may be doubted whether the 
mass of the people of this country, or whether even well-informed 
politicians, as yet fully realize the very strenuous efforts which 
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will be required before the desired goal can be reached. In 
dealing with this subject we may profitably lay aside feelings 
based on the extremes either of generosity or vengeance. It is 
idle to suppose that the most generous treatment will assuage or 
mitigate the rancorous hatred which for certainly more than 
one generation the Germans will entertain against us. Prince 
Bismarck knew his own countrymen. He recorded his opinion 
that one of their leading characteristics is extreme vindictiveness. 
On the other hand, it would be criminal to continue the war 
for mere punitive purposes a day longer than is necessary. Our 
principal object must be, not to wreak vengeance, but to secure 
adequate guarantees for the preservation of peace. 


To realize the difficulties before us we must remember 


the character of the people with whom we have to deal. Dr. 
Holland Rose remarks with great truth that to understand the 
Prussian idea of the State one must first understand historically 
the Hohenzollern spirit. A similar understanding is requisite 
in considering the possible terms of peace. The Hohenzollern 
spirit has imbued the whole German nation, and whatever criti- 
cisms may be levelled against it, there can be no doubt that 
it has instilled a most ardent patriotism into the minds of a 
very brave nation. In 1760, Frederick the Great, at a time 
when the fortunes of Prussia seemed to be in desperate case, 
wrote: “I regard death from the Stoic point of view. Never 
shall I see the moment that forces me to make a disadvantageous 
peace. No persuasion, no eloquence, shall ever induce me to 
sign my dishonour.”’ 


This spirit “ still animates both the German nation and its rulers. 
We have to deal, not merely with a proud people, but with a 
people in whom past success has engendered a degree of arrogance 
probably without parallel in the history of the world. It is 
certain that the minimum terms of peace which the Allies could 
accept would involve profound humiliation for Germany. From 
having been, as they thought, the arbiters of the destinies of the 
world, the Germans will sink to a national position of relatively 
slight importance.” 


Possisty the German people might eventually awaken to the 
deceptions practised upon them by their rulers and recognize 
aes that their present regime is a curse to themselves 
oe as well as the rest of the world, in which case their 
domestic institutions might be sufficiently changed 

to facilitate in some degree the conclusion of peace. 


— 
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But even if such a change were brought about the Allies 

would in no degree be dispensed from the obligation to insist 
on terms which, broadly speaking, would involve the programme 
sketched out above. That the Germans will accept such terms 
until they are beaten to their knees is not merely improbable ; 
it is certain that they will never accept them so long as they 
possess any serious powers of resistance. The only conclusion, 
indeed, to be drawn from the facts as they at present exist is 
that the Allies must continue the war until Germany is vanquished 
to such an extent as to be obliged to accept whatever terms 
may be dictated to her. The prospect is, therefore, in some 
respects gloomy, but the facts appear to be incontestable. 
We trust that Lord Cromer’s counsel may not be wasted on the 
proper quarters, however reluctant Ministers may be to learn the 
many things they don’t know. We should not for one moment 
venture to pit our judgment of German psychology against Lord 
Cromer’s, and have no desire to be dismissed as a “ Mark Tapley,” 
but is it not conceivable, as bullies are proverbially cowards, that 
when the Prussian bullies realize impending defeat there might 
be a collapse of moral corresponding to their present arrogance ? 
One cannot help noting that the German Government treats 
the German people as though they were liable to panic, whose 
courage must be continually sustained by a flow of fantastic 
fables and assurances of victories which rarely materialize. We 
are prepared to be told by people who know Germany better than 
we do that these performances are but further evidence of the 
inability of rulers to understand the ruled. Englishmen would 
be ashamed to be judged by the Coalition, though it contains 
“the best brains of both parties.” A similar observation may 
apply to the enemy, though people capable of such cruelty as 
Germans habitually practise should be cowards at heart. 


THE sensational naval demonstration in Washington referred to 
on a previous page is interpreted by intelligence as conclusive 
evidence that American politicians mean to try 
and make themselves heard at the settlement after 
the Great War. It used to be assumed that the 
Monroe doctrine warning Europe against any further encroach- 
ment in the Western hemisphere had its counterpart in the 
corollary that European problems were beyond the ken of the 
United States, and that in pursuance of the wise advice of George 
Washington she would hold aloof from any “ entanglement ” in 


American 
Interference 
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the Eastern hemisphere—in other words, she would mind her own 
business. But theories and traditions do not affect practical 
politicians, and the Americans are nothing unless they are both 
the one and the other. President Wilson has never made any 
concealment from his friends that he is simply itching to come 
forward as the Deus ex machina of distracted Europe, by pro- 
viding a via media across which the belligerents could march to an 
American millennium. Any Presidential election is bound to be 
a dangerous moment—this election peculiarly so, as President 
Wilson is upbraided by the Republicans for the inadequate part 
he is alleged to have played during the last two years, though had 
the Republicans been in office circumstances would have compelled 
their President to act like the Democratic President—unless he 
was prepared to face civil war. We have no conception whether 
the Ins or the Outs will carry the day at the November polls, nor 
does it matter half a brass farthing to this country which party 
wins. In any event, whether Mr. Wilson or Mr. Hughes occupies 
the White House, Washington will seek to “barge in” to European 
affairs at the first opportunity. For this reason it is all important 
for the Allies to declare from the outset in the plainest possible 
terms that there will be no room for any neutral offices at any stage 
of the war, least of all American mediation, as we have learnt 
during the past two years, if we did not know it before, that there 
is nothing in common between the standpoint of the civilized 
part of Europe and the United States. 


Tuat able organ of New York inétellectuels, the New Republic 
(July 29)—which curiously enough appears to derive its knowledge 
of British public opinion from an article signed 
“HH. N. Brailsford,” which is in effect an appeal to 
America to prevent Germany from being beaten by 
interfering in British commercial policy—publishes an editorial 
entitled “ America to Europe, August 1916,” well worth noting. 
We learn: “Just now the most useful service of American 
opinion would be to give people in Europe a working knowledge 
of what to expect of the United States. Hotheads in all the 
warring countries have insisted that America will not count, 
either because it has stood aloof or because it has been unneutral. 
But the more sensible men know that America is bound to count 
merely because of its immense bulk and latent power. We know 
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that the schism of Europe is too deep for any lasting adjustment 
by the Peace Congress, unless the semi-detached influence of 
America is brought in to guarantee stability.” Our readers will, 
we think, agree with us that this is a conclusive argument against 
our having any Peace Congress against which we have already 
warned them, as affording an opportunity to international in- 
triguers jealous of the victorious Allies to rob them of their 
legitimate fruits of victory. We are roundly informed by the 
New Republic that the settlement cannot be made by the bel- 
ligerents alone, “ but if the neutrals under the leadership of the 
United States will guarantee by force the terms of the settlement, 
some hope exists of an arrangement in the interests of peace 
rather than as a measure of relative power.” If the issues were 
less important one would be inclined to laugh, because it is comic 
that after all their sacrifices Russia, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan, Serbia, Montenegro, and, last but not least, the British 
Empire should invite Sweden, Holland and Switzerland, with the 
assistance of President Wilson, to decide the fate of Europe as 
being beyond their power. There follows a series of declarations 
disclosing what is alleged to be the American point of view, of 
which the most interesting is this artless admission: “ Were 
Germany triumphant, able to annex new territory and to terrorize 
Europe, the United States would remain aloof (our italics), and 
would merely arm heavily. But at present no such result seems 
possible. To dominant American opinion the exhaustion of 
Germany is a matter of time and the price the Allies are willing to 
pay.” What has our esteemed contemporary the Spectator to 
say to this? It was wont to tell us that whenever the “ Mother 
Country ” found herself in a really tight place America, as “the 
greatest of daughter nations,” would rally to her side, and prove 
anew that “ blood is thicker than water.” 


Now, however, we learn from the New Republic, which is anything 
but an Anglophobe organ, that if Germany won and conquered 
. urope, incorporating, say, Holland, Belgium, Den- 

mo eee “ mark, France down to the Loire, and Scotland and 
Yorkshire, the United States ‘“‘ would remain aloof.” 

She has no interest in resisting victorious Germany. It is only with 
victorious Britain that the United States is tempted to interfere. 
The New Republic further warns us “ not to be deceived by the 
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attitude of Americans living in England or by upper-class feeling 
in the big cities of the United States. There is a school of American 
opinion which is more pro-Ally than the Allies, as full of futile hate 
against Germany as the Morning Post or the National Revrew. 
There are Americans who have always looked upon the British 
Tory as the apex of the social pyramid. But though noisy and 
prominent they are utterly unrepresentative and their political 
power in a matter like this is very small.” This expresses, in 
a somewhat offensive form, advice which we have reiterated to 
wearisomeness. Well-to-do Americans living out of America 
are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred completely out of touch 
with American opinion at home, and unintentionally mislead their 
British friends, though we confess we have yet to meet any American 
who looks upon “the British Tory as the apex of the social 
pyramid,’ because practically all Americans are hand in glove 
with our Radicals. The New Republic likewise discounts two 
other factions—viz. the organized Irish and Germans (not that 
they can be put aside by practical politicians)—and proceeds to 
inform us that “ American opinion can be won only by proof 
that Europe is dominated by Liberals,” naturally because a weak 
and washy cosmopolitan policy suits competitive foreigners 
better than a national policy. In order to gain the goodwill of 
America for what it may be worth, we must apparently 
establish a Sinn Fein Government in Dublin, exclude Japan and 
Russia from China, withdraw the “ black list,’ which does 
not suit American business arrangements. But what, according 
to the New Republic, is most resented across the Atlantic is our 
determination to protect ourselves against Germany as a policy : 
“The proposals for a war after the war by means of tariffs, boy- 
cotts, and what-not. If this is attempted it will drive us into 
isolation. If successful, it will ultimately push us into the arms of 
Germany.” Doubtless on this summons the Allies will abandon 
the policy of the Economic Conference, and Mr. Hughes will 
invite all the Germans to retake Australian trade. This is an 
excellent specimen of the American sense of fair play, though 
rarely are we so plainly given the key to American policy—viz. 
jealousy of Great Britain. Victorious Germany would be left 
severely alone in possession of her ill-gotten gains, but victorious 
Britain will drive the United States into the arms of Germany. 
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Last month we published a Women’s Memorial urging the 
return of the great Australian Leader, Mr. Hughes, to a seat on the 

War Council in London for the duration of the war, 
ee alike in the interests of the Dominions as in those 

of the Mother Country. This month we publish 
its pendant in the shape of a Men’s Memorial already influentially 
signed, which we owe to the admirable initiative of Mr. Austin 
Harrison, the Editor of the English Review, who will be glad to 
receive signatures at 17 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C., which may likewise be sent to the Editor of the National 
Review, at 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. We also 
publish an admirable article on Mr. Hughes by Mr. Wyatt Tilby. 
Mr. Hughes, as we all know, is at the moment doing splendid work 
in Australia, in which every patriot wishes him God-speed. The 
moment that task is accomplished the Home Government must be 
pressed to invite him and the other Dominion Premiers to take 
part in the higher direction of the war, which would gain im- 
measurably from their presence. Our weak-kneed Coalition needs 
invigoration, and Mr. Hughes and his Colonial colleagues would be 
regarded by everybody through the Empire, except the members 
of the Coalition, as invaluable ingredients. Unless we can 
strengthen the Home Government, which is admitted on all 
hands to be about the worst Government this country has ever 
seen, and to be more unfitted to cope with the crisis than almost 
any equal number of men collected from the street, we shall find 
ourselves in one way or another robbed of the fruits of victory. 
The Morning Post, August 28, in a sympathetic article supporting 
the Memorial, describes its signatories as “a company of 
optimists,” adding, “‘ considering the attempt to speed the parting 
guest when Mr. Hughes was still in London, we are a little 
afraid the attempt will fail. Ifit had been suggested to Mark 
Anthony to invite Octavius Cesar to Egypt, we can conceive what 
the reply would have been. Mr. Hughes is the last man our 
Government desires to see in this country.” This is quite true. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hughes is the first man whom the country 
wishes to see in the Government, and it is consequently a pull 
between the country and the Caucuses, who have already been 
compelled to do many things they disliked and will have to 
do many more. 
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A SUGGESTION OF PEACE TERMS TO 
BE IMPOSED 


[If our readers are disappointed by the studied moderation of 
this dispassionate article from a singularly well-informed writer, 
they must remember that it is a sketch primarily intended to 
stimulate suggestion. It is an attempt to prescribe a minimum 
and not a maximum. With every month the war is prolonged 
the conditions will necessarily become more onerous to the 
Germans and their dupes.—Evtitor, National Review.] 


It is imperative that the Entente Powers should decide without 
delay upon the terms of peace that are to be enforced upon the 
enemy. The need of an understanding on the subject was pointed 
out in the November and April numbers of the National Review, 
and certain informal suggestions were put forward for discussion 
and reconsideration. There has been a movement since April in 
this country, as also in France and in Russia, for inducing the 
respective Governments to take the matter in hand. So far as is 
known, however, nothing has been done. 

The subject is a pressing one. Deliberations between diplo- 
matists are always apt to be protracted. Events may move 
quickly before many weeks have passed. Although there may be 
little prospect of Germany suing for peace in the early future, the 
military position of the States that are in league with the arch- 
enemy is becoming progressively precarious, and their rulers must 
by this time be perceiving the writing on the wall. It is by no 
means impossible, therefore, that they may seek an accommo- 
dation at no remote date lest worse befall them, and should such a 
development take place we on our side must know what attitude 
we mean to assume. Great Britain, Francé, Russia, and Italy will, 
it is to be hoped, move hand in hand in the negotiations, and 
will have decided in advance the conditions which the different 
antagonists are to be compelled to accept. 
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Action, except when some purely party advantage is to be gained 
by it, is however always distasteful to our Prime Minister ; nor is 
the Coalition indisposed to await events before deciding what is to 
be done when the events occur. A dead weight of inertia has in 
fact to be overcome. Still, to do it justice, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is ever susceptible to pressure from without—provided that 
the pressure is applied with sufficient force. If, therefore, the coun- 
try will only speak out strongly enough on the subject, Mr. Asquith 
and the rest of them will awaken from their torpor, will come to 
the conclusion that something has got to be done, and may be 
induced to approach the Allied Governments with a view to estab- 
lishing a clear understanding as to the terms of peace that we 
intend jointly to enforce. 

Some diversity of opinion in regard to matters of detail will 
inevitably manifest itself, as between the different Entente Powers, 
so soon as discussions are opened between them. Disputes might 
even possibly arise in regard to broad questions of principle. When 
parties who are trying to arrive at an agreement approach the 
subject at issue from different points of view, it is almost inevitable 
that there will have to be mutual concessions before they are at 
one, and it is of vital importance that when the hostile belligerents 
actually crave for terms there should be absolute unanimity on our 
side. There is, however, at least one point upon which it may 
safely be assumed that we and our Allies will be in complete har- 
mony—the four States opposed to us must be dealt with separately, 
and we must refuse to enter upon any negotiations whatever with 
them collectively or in association. There must in fact be four 
distinct sets of negotiations. The Allies must be prepared to 
dictate their requirements to each State whenever it sues for a 
cessation of hostilities, and they must for the time being deal with 
that State alone. It should then merely be a question of producing 
a document which had previously been drawn up by the conquerors 
in consultation, and of requiring the delegates of the vanquished 
realm to accept what has been determined. The Entente Govern- 
ments ought indeed to make their intention of dealing with each 
enemy separately public now, the more so seeing that three of the 
four have been displaying a bent for concluding peace independently 
of their fellows. That sensible attitude on the part of Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria ought assuredly not to be dis- 
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couraged as soon as we on our side have made up our minds as to 
the conditions that we mean to insist upon in each case. But 
the moment that the subject comes to be examined, it becomes 
apparent what a number of intricate problems have to be solved 
before we can be in a position to dictate terms in common. 

Take, for instance, the case of Austria-Hungary. Supposing 
that the Dual Monarchy should shortly approach the Entente 
Governments, asking what conditions they are prepared to grant, 
what will the position be? Standing by itself, this ancient 
empire is in a military sense almost on its last legs. Between 
a million and a quarter and a million and a half of Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners have found their way into the heart of Russia. 
The drain of war in respect of adult males has been in excess of the 
resources in population. Losses in armament have been very 
serious. The army is dejected, officers and men see no hope of 
victory, and demoralization is setting in. Still, the fact remains that 
in spite of their brilliant successes during the past three months, the 
Tsar’s troops have only occupied a comparatively small fraction of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph’s extensive dominions as yet. Italy, 
similarly, is not in military possession of more than a negligible 
slice of the regions which are ethnographically Italian and most, if 
not all, of which our Ally very properly desires to annex. Austro- 
Hungarian soldiers, furthermore, are actually quartered in any por- 
tions of Serbia and Montenegro that are not held by Bulgarian or 
German military forces. Complications might therefore well arise 
were negotiations to be instituted while the intentions of the 
Entente Governments were in fluid condition. 

Now, the Allies are at one in the view that Serbia and Monte- 
negro must be restored and compensated. They are further at one 
in holding that the Serbian frontiers must be extended north- 
westwards and westwards at the expense of Austria, so as to give 
the kingdom a footing on the Adriatic, and to incorporate within it 
at least a portion of the Serbo-Croatian population now under 
Hapsburg rule. The Dual Monarchy will in fact have to yield 
‘territory that has not been conquered yet, and that is not likely to 
be conquered for some months to come. On the other hand, it is 
unquestionably in the interests of the Allied cause that the Dual 
Monarchy should cease to be an antagonist as soon as possible, 
seeing that Germany is by far our most formidable enemy and that 
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the military situation calls for the utmost development of force 
against her. It might therefore be prudent to grant decidely less 
onerous terms to Austria-Hungary now, than would be extorted 
from that empire should it continue recalcitrant till theend. There 
is, furthermore, a good deal to be said, from the point of view of the 
Entente, in favour of retaining this old-established realm as one of 
the Great Powers of Europe instead of its being broken up into a 
number of distinct States—which will be its fate unless the Vienna 
Cabinet shortly sues for a cessation of hostilities. 

The question, however, arises whether if the Vienna Cabinet 
institutes negotiations while the military situation remains practi- 
cally as it stands at present, Italy would be content with, let us say, 
merely the Trentino and Trieste ? Would Russia be satisfied with 
the Bukovina and the extreme eastern districts of Galicia ? Would 
the four Great Powers that are banded together to re-establish and 
develop Serbia be prepared to accept for that kingdom merely 
its original frontiers, with perhaps Herzegovina, some eastern 
tracts of Bosnia, and that portion of Dalmatia stretching from 
the River Narenta to Ragusa, added? Controversial questions 
such as this stand in need of prompt settlement, because the 
Entente Governments must speak with one voice when the time 
comes. 

Then, again, supposing that the Sublime Porte comes to us hat 
in hand, and intimates readiness to cede to Russia the districts of 
Armenia which have been conquered by General Yudenitch, and to 
consent to our retaining possession of lower Mesopotamia below the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, will such limited concessions 
be acceptable to the Allies ? Surely the Emperor Nicholas and his 
people will stand out for a settlement of the question of the Straits 
to their advantage. Would Russia, for the sake of eliminating 
the Turks without delay out of the present broil, be content with 
an arrangement under which all fortifications bearing on the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont were razed and her warships were given 
the freedom of those all-important channels? Or would she 
demand the realization of her historic national aspirations—the 
actual possession of Constantinople? Seeing that ultimate vic- 
tory is assured to the Entente and that, so soon as Germany 
abandons Enver Pasha and the rest of the ambitious schemers 
who have brought the Ottoman Empire to its present plight, 
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the capture of Stamboul and the Golden Horn by force of arms 
should be a simple matter for the legions of the Emperor Nicholas, 
our Ally might not accept a mere unlocking of the gates into 
the Black Sea as sufficient. 

Finally, there is Bulgaria, which in some respects presents the 
most complex problem of all. King Ferdinand and his Ministers 
can expect no consideration at our hands, but the fact remains that 
the Bulgarian people represent a distinct nationality, and that 
portions of Macedonia (portions which are in occupation of Bul- 
garian troops and which became Serbian so recently as 1913) are 
mainly Bulgarian in population. To hand over all Serbian Mace- 
donia to Bulgaria, seeing how the latter country has behaved, 
would be out of the question. And yet, unless some arrangement 
that is calculated to effect an enduring Balkan settlement be come 
to, we shall have the time-honoured Near-Eastern Question crop- 
ping™up again before many years are past. It does suggest itself 
that some at least of this debatable territory might be transferred 
to Bulgaria, as a set-off against a cession to Serbia of the bastion of 
Bulgarian territory which at present juts in between Serbia and 
Roumania on the right bank of the Danube ; the bastion unfor- 
tunately is Bulgarian in population, but its possession by Serbia 
would be a priceless asset to that kingdom, as opening up a great 
line of communication leading east and west from Bukarest to the 
Adriatic, entirely on Roumanian and Serbian soil. Then the 
Entente Powers will also assuredly demand a heavy indemnity 
from Bulgaria, to be handed over to Serbia, and they ought to 
enforce at least a partial disarmament of the former country. 
They will, moreover, presumably depose that crafty perfidious 
degenerate who at present reigns in Sofia, and will set up their own 
nominee in his place. , 

All this assumes that Bulgaria gives in at a very early date. 
Should this treacherous upstart nationality continue to make war 
upon us until the victory of the Allies in the great struggle is com- 
plete, it can hope for no such favourable conditions. Bulgaria will 
in that case have to be wiped off the slate, and it is desirable that 
the fate which may befall them should be brought home to the 
Bulgarian people who, however much they may hate the Serbs, 
have no real quarrel with this country, nor with France, nor with 
Italy, and who owe their freedom from Turkish tyranny to Russia. 
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It will likewise be expedient for the rulers of Austria-Hungary and 
of the Ottoman Empire to realize that unless they plead for peace, 
and plead speedily, they will suffer for it, for the Allies are in no 
mood for mercy should these States prove obdurate. By con- 
tinuing the war they will be impeding the overthrow of Germany. 
They will be adding to the losses and to the financial burdens which 
the Allies are incurring. They will justify the taking of extreme 
measures against themselves, on much the same grounds asin days 
of old the garrison and even the civil inhabitants of a fenced city, 
which continued to hold out after the besiegers had created a 
practicable breach, were liable to be put to the sword when the 
place was taken. There can be no intention on the part of the 
Powers who are combined against Germany to put the doctrine 
of ve victis in force at present against Austria-Hungary, or 
against Turkey, or even against Bulgaria. But it may come to 
that if these lesser enemies of ours do not agree with their opponents 
while in the way with them. 

The most important point of all for the Entente Powers to 
decide upon amongst themselves, however, is with regard to the 
conditions and the punishment that are to be inflicted upon Ger- 
many. In imposing our will upon the Huns we shall be dictating 
terms to princes and politicians and soldiers whose word is value- 
less. No treaty is regarded as binding by the leaders of public 
opinion who influence the nation. Magnanimity is out of the 
question in dealing with a people so arrogant and so debased as are 
the Prussians. To regard Germans with compassion when trodden 
down would be folly. It has moreover to be remembered that the 
British Empire and France and Russia have set themselves the 
task of stamping Prussian militarism out. Having put their hand 
to the plough they cannot withdraw it until the work is finished. 
It may not prove necessary to go to the length of adopting the 
motto Delenda est Germania, but that is the general direction in 
which our efforts, alike in the field and when conditions of peace 
are being enforced upon the vanquished foe, ought to point. 

Germany’s conquered colonies will, as a matter of course, be 
divided amongst the Powers that have captured them—it will be 
a matter of arrangement between France, Japan, Belgium, Portu- 
gal and ourselves, if the details of apportionment have not already 
been worked out. Belgium must, as far as is practicable, be 
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restored to her old position, although Louvain cannot be re-created 
nor the victims of Hun outrages ever be fully recompensed. The 
eastern frontier of King Albert’s dominions should, however, be 
pushed some miles eastwards, so that the somewhat barren high 
ground south of Aix-la-Chapelle (now German territory) which 
dominates the basin of the Meuse from the east shall become Belgian 
—as a matter of fact the tract is inhabited largely by Walloons. 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the prosperous surrounding district should be 
temporarily incorporated in the Belgian kingdom; but there 
might be a provision for their reverting to Germany if the full 
indemnity which will be imposed were paid over within a given 
period. Then, in dealing with the question of frontiers, it is also 
necessary to consider the position of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. The perpetual neutrality of this little principality was 
guaranteed by Prussia, in common with the other Great Powers of 
Europe, by the treaty of 1867. The existence of a minute indepen- 
dent State, situated like an earthen pipkin between two brass pots, 
has, however, always been something of an anachronism, and it will 
be for the Allies to decide whether fresh dispositions with regard 
to its political and international status are not demanded by 
European conditions of to-day. 

The Duchy ought, one would think, to be incorporated in the 
Belgian Kingdom, but with permission to retain certain autono- 
mous rights under its Grand Duchess and to be governed by its own 
existing laws. The understanding that no fortifications may be 
constructed within its borders should be cancelled. It should, 
moreover, receive its special share of the indemnity which Germany 
will be called upon to pay to the nationalities towards which she 
has so shamelessly broken her word. Concerning the amount of 
this indemnity, it is difficult to lay down what ought to be the 
exact figure, because some valuation of the actual damage done 
will be required which may take months to complete; but the 
terms to be imposed under this heading might run in substance 
somewhat as follows : 


In atonement for the violation of Belgian neutrality, guaranteed 
by Prussia by the Treaty of 1839, and in acknowledgment of the 
breach of faith of which Prussia has been guilty, the German 
Empire will pay to the Belgian Government the sum of £100,000,000, 
and will further pay to the Governments respectively of Great 
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Britain, France, and Russia, joint sureties with Prussia of that 
neutrality, substantial penalties. In atonement for the violation 
of the neutrality of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, guaranteed 
by Prussia by the Treaty of 1867, and as an acknowledgment 
of the breach of faith of which Prussia has been guilty, the 
German Empire will pay to the Government of Luxemburg the 
sum of £10,000,000, and will further pay to the Governments 
respectively of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Russia corre- 
sponding amounts. The German Empire will pay to the Bel- 
gian Government a further sum, not exceeding £500,000,000, in 
reparation for the damage to life, to limb, and to public and private 
property which has been caused within the Kingdom of Belgium by 
the German troops since the invasion of that country in 1914, the 
exact sum to be fixed by commissions consisting of representatives 
of Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Russia, after making 
the necessary investigations. 


Under the provisions of the treaty of peace between the Allies 
and Germany it should moreover be laid down that all German 
private property within the Kingdom of Belgium and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg is automatically confiscated by the Govern- 
ments of those States, accounts being furnished so as to permit of 
the German Government reimbursing its subjects for the losses 
sustained, should it propose to do so. 

We may take it that the Entente Powers are resolved that 
Alsace-Lorraine shall be restored to France as a condition of peace. 
The French will, however, be ill-advised if they do not insist upon 
having the Saar valley, as also the town of Treves with the imme- 
diately surrounding hills, ceded to them; their acquisition will 
furnish France with a good strategic frontier and it will, incidentally, 
secure to our Ally the entire Saar coal district. There is a power- 
ful Party in France in favour of such an extension of territory as 
will both afford some reparation for the sacrifices of the past 
two years and provide complete security. It is not for any 
Ally to question France’s judgment on France’s needs. Then 
there is also the question of indemnity to be considered, about 
which one can only say that the Allies are entitled to whatever 
they may ask. Germany has always known how to make victory 
pay. She must now learn the converse proposition. 

All Prussian Poland ought to be incorporated in the province 
of Russian Poland, to which the Tsar’s Government proposes to 
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Empire. That would mean the cession of the province of Posen 
and of part of the province of West Prussia to Russia. Russia will 
also probably insist upon a rectification of frontier at the expense 
of East Prussia, so as to secure the country on the right bank of 
the Memel and the approaches to the Masurian Lakes. The wishes 
of our Ally in respect to these matter do not seem to have been pub- 
licly expressed ; but any weakening of Prussia, especially when it 
does not violate the principle of nationalities, can hardly fail to 
be advantageous to the cause of future peace. 

The terms which the British Empire has to insist upon almost 
entirely concern the maritime position ; the partition of the Ger- 
man colonies has already been referred to, and, like our Allies, we 
have an indubitable claim to compensation for this most wanton 
war. Germany must be compelled to hand over practically the 
whole material of her navy, to be dealt with by the Allies as these 
think fit. The material to be transferred ought to include all 
battleships and cruisers laid down subsequent to some given date 
(say, 1906) and of over a given tonnage (say, 7000 tons) ; it should 
further include the bulk of the German destroyers and all German 
submarines. The question, however, arises whether this material 
ought to be distributed pro rata between the Entente Powers, or 
whether it should be sunk at sea ; the latter course might perhaps 
be the best to follow, the object of taking the ships over simply 
being to deprive Germany of all her modern fighting craft except 
some comparatively light vessels. 

Another point on which this country must adopt a very firm 
attitude indeed is in respect to the merchant shipping to be handed 
over by Germany in satisfaction for the vessels that have been 
sunk by enemy cruisers and submarines contrary to international 
law. This of course affects France, Russia, Italy, and Japan as well 
as ourselves ; but we have been the greatest sufferers from Teutonic 
piracy. It would seem to be a question of tonnage, the Allies, how- 
ever, imposing such conditions as will ensure their getting service- 
able vessels, and vessels roughly an equivalent in respect to age 
and size for those that have been sunk. It has been suggested that 
until the full amount of tonnage shall have been transferred, any 
German ships outside German or neutral territorial waters should 
be liable to seizure ; this plan would certainly accelerate the com- 
pletion of the transaction on the part of the enemy. In any case 
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an announcement of the intentions of the Entente Governments 
on this point ought to be made without delay. It would be 
for consideration whether Germany should not also be compelled 
to transfer tonnage equivalent to that of neutral shipping that has 
been illegally destroyed, although the virtual acquiescence on the 
part of the States concerned in the outrages put upon them deprive 
them to some extent of sympathy. All German merchant ships 
captured at sea or in port during the war should remain the 
property of the Allies, to be divided amongst them pro rata; 
shipping belonging to the Allies, but detained in German ports, 
must be restored to the owners. 

‘ Then there is also the question of the disarmament of Germany 
on land to be considered, as well as the problem of the Kiel Canal ; 
and there further remains the task of meting out fitting punishment 
to Huns individually and collectively whose crimes can be brought 
home to them. Disarmament interests France and Russia at least 
equally with ourselves, and it also interests Italy, Belgium, and 
—indirectly—Serbia. It has to be remembered that by the time 
that negotiations for peace between the Allies and Germany are 
initiated, the Kaiser’s army may have been relieved of a good deal 
of its war material—that depends upon the course which hostilities 
may have taken in the meantime. But in any case the military 
resources of the disturber of the peace must be so effectively 
crippled that the culprit will be rendered incapable of making war 
upon a neighbour for many years to come. The object to aim at 
would seem to be to so far reduce the enemy’s war material as to 
render impracticable the mobilization of a German army of more 
than, say, half a million men. This would mean the transfer to 
the Allies of several thousand guns, some millions of rifles, and a 
due proportion of machine-guns, aeroplanes, etc., the actual amount 
of each class to be decided at the time of the negotiations. It 
might be best if all this war material were to be destroyed, but 
there would be considerable practical difficulty in carrying the 
destruction out unless most of the armament were taken out to sea 
and jettisoned—a stupendous labour in itself. 

There have been strong advocates for the taking of some effec- 
tual means of permanently depriving Germany of the use of the 
Kiel Canal for naval purposes as a condition of peace, ever since 
the commencement of the war. But no really workable plan for 
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securing this desirable object has ever yet been suggested. Taking 
into consideration the naval and military weakness of Denmark, a 
restoration of Schleswig-Holstein to that kingdom would, even 
supposing that Denmark consented, merely constitute a temporary 
expedient. Internationalization or neutralization are paper trans- 
actions at the best, and scraps of paper are worthless when dealing 
with a State such as Germany. The occupation of Kiel by an 
international force detailed by the Entente Powers would no 
doubt meet the case for a time ; but an arrangement of that kind 
could not last more than a very few years. The truth is that, 
once Germany is virtually shorn of her fleets and has been reduced 
to comparative impotence on land, it does not really matter much 
from the strategical point of view whether the water-way does 
remain in German hands or not. 

The problem of punishing the actual perpetrators of the innu- 
merable foul crimes of which Germany has been guilty during the 
progress of hostilities is one that ought already to be engaging the 
close attention of the Allied Governments in concert. Where 
especially disgraceful acts, such, for instance, as the murder of Miss 
Cavell and of Captain Fryatt, have aroused the horror of mankind, 
the member of the Entente especially concerned has generally 
declared that the outrage would not be forgotten when the hour 
of reckoning arrives. Mr. Asquith has spoken out forcibly on the 
subject, and with the full approval of the nation. But has any 
agreement been arrived at ? Have international jurists been con- 
sulted ? In some quarters it is suggested that the Emperor William 
should be held personally responsible. Others want to proceed 
against Von Tirpitz in connexion with his noyades of civilians 
at sea. Others again propose that the German Government should 
be compelled to make some monetary recompense to the relatives 
of victims. There is no doubt a good deal to be said for carrying 
out as one condition of peace a deliberate destruction of public 
buildings and public works within the borders of the nation which 
has placed itself outside the pule. The burning of some of the 
modern German palaces and of the home of the General Staff in 
Berlin, the blowing up of the great railway bridge hard by the 
cathedral of Cologne, the destruction of the Kiel Canal in so far 
as it can be destroyed—reprisals of this kind, undertaken methodi- 
cally in accordance with a clause in the treaty of peace and with the 
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reason assigned, would at least do something towards bringing home 
to a debased but overbearing race the indignation with which the 
conduct that Germans have been guilty of is regarded in civilized 
communities. The question is one that stands in need of careful 
examination on the part of the Entente Governments, so that they 
may be in a position to make declarations in common as to what 
the result for Germany will be if she continues to violate the 
accepted principles upon which civilized nations conduct war. 

Then, the further problem remains to be decided as to how the 
vanquished country is to be compelled to carry out the terms im- 
posed upon it. This object can only be attained by the occupation 
of considerable portions of German territory until such time as the 
enemy has fulfilled the whole of the engagements that he has been 
compelled to enter into. We cannot at present foresee what Ger- 
man districts (if any) will be in the hands of the Allied forces when 
peace is signed. But particularly prosperous tracts of the con- 
quered country lie, as it happens, adjacent to the frontiers where 
operations of war will presumably have been in progress when 
negotiations are initiated. The industrial region in the Rhenish 
provinces north of the Eiffel uplands and the Palatinate which 
adjoins Alsace-Lorraine are reckoned amongst the most productive 
districts in the whole empire. Silesia marches with the borders of 
Russian Poland. But it would also be necessary to maintain a 
grip upon some of the coast territory, and also upon the Frisian 
Islands and Heligoland, until the indemnities had been paid in full 
and until prescribed transfers of naval and mercantile shipping 
had been completed. Russia would naturally undertake the tem- 
porary occupation of Silesia as well as of Kénigsberg and Danzig. 
French, Belgian, British, and Italian troops might take charge of all 
the German territory west of the Rhine. British troops could 
occupy the islands and also possibly the district at the mouth of the 
Elbe. Some arrangement, designed to expedite the completion 
of the financial transaction, might perhaps be arrived at under 
which portions of the indemnities due would be recovered direct 
from occupied territory. 

The conditions of peace that have been suggested above will be 
onerous and humiliating for Germany, far more onerous than were 
the terms imposed by Europe upon France in 1814, or even in 1815. 
But the circumstances are entirely different. Napoleon was the 
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enemy in 1814 and 1815, and not the French people. No clear 
understanding, moreover, existed between the allied nations, which 
had then banded themselves together to crush Napoleon, as to the 
settlement to be concluded after their formidable antagonist had 
been overcome in the field. It was recognized on all hands, more- 
over, that a prosperous and homogeneous France was a public 
necessity in the interests of the well-being of the Continent as a 
whole. Germany under existing conditions is in a totally different 
case. Prussia will continue to be a menace to European peace 
unless she be rendered powerless. We have to recognize that we 
might even have to destroy the German Empire, breaking it up 
into separate component parts. The Entente Governments ought 
indeed to make it clear to the world at large that they will take 
extreme measures if necessary towards accomplishing their 
purpose, should the German Government fail to sue for peace 
so soon as the Allied armies are established within the enemy’s 
frontiers. 

The above references to 1814-15 serve to provide a fresh 
argument for concluding a definite agreement as soon as possible 
between the rulers on our side as to the peace conditions which they 
mean to enforce. The story of the Congress of Vienna affords a 
signal illustration of the dangers that arise when confederates, who 
by their combined efforts in the field have placed themselves in a 
position to dictate terms to a prostrate foe, have failed to come 
betimes to an understanding as to what those terms shall be. 
At the moment when the news of Napoleon’s return from Elba 
threw everything into confusion and brought the Great Powers 
of Europe together again in face of a sudden peril affecting them 
all, the delegates of England and Austria had actually entered 
into a secret compact with France directed against Russia and 
Prussia. Relations between the two parties had at one time 
been strained almost to the breaking-point, and Talleyrand, 
representative of the conquered Power, France, was working 
hand andi glove with the plenipotentiaries of two of the four 
victorious nations, for the purpose of defeating the aims and 
objects of jthe other two. 

It'may,be taken for granted that France and Russia are no less 
resolved than we are to emerge victorious from the struggle, nor 
less determined to contrive that the peace of Europe shall be assured 
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under the provisions which the Allies enjoin in common upon their 
defeated enemies. Italy must share the views held by the three 
nations which two years ago determined to overthrow a government 
without honour and a people who had become a curse to mankind. 
Nor is Japan in the least likely to demur to arrangements which 
may not concern her very directly, nor to shrink from a continu- 
ance of hostilities until those arrangements have been secured. 
But all of us want to know where we are. A secret treaty 
ought to be drawn up without delay between the five governments, 
indicating exactly what conditions are to be enforced in so far as 
they can be determined now, and indicating in more general terms 
conditions which cannot in the nature of things be finally fixed at 
the present stage of the war. 

Under the stipulations of that secret treaty Germany must be 
dealt with justly but without pity or remorse, not so much as a 
measure of vengeance—although there is ample warrant for ven- 
geance—as with a view to rendering the Teuton incapable for many 
years to come of entering upon war with the remotest prospect 
of success. Certain extreme measures, such, for instance, as the 
confiscation of all German property in the territory of each one of 
the Allies (a measure which ought only to be adopted by the 
Entente Powers in concert), might well be held in reserve. Whole- 
sale sequestration may become necessary should the enemy not 
sue for peace when beaten, or should fresh crimes against the 
customs of war and against humanity be piled up by a brutal and 
degraded race. It ought indeed to be made clear to all whom it 
may concern that Germany’s chance of remaining a Great Power 
depends upon her conducting hostilities decently henceforward, 
and upon her yielding to force majeure in time. It ought moreover 
to be intimated that the Allies regard Austria-Hungary, the Otto- 
man Empire, and Bulgaria as in an entirely different category from 
Germany. 

The people of those enemy States should be made to under- 
stand that, if they come to terms with us now, their position will 
in the future be incomparably better than should they elect to 
struggle on. In not one of them has this war been popular at any 
stage. They must and will suffer, but their case differs widely from 
that of Germany. The conditions which it might perhaps be 
possible to grant in each case were peace asked for now or in the 
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early future were discussed at the beginning of this article; but 
the sands are running out. 

Recent and pending events suggest that already the Hapsburg 
Empire may be a thing of the past. It looks as though Italy and 
Serbia would partition Carniola, Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia 
between them, Bosnia and Herzegovina going to Serbia as a matter 
of course. Bohemia will be created an independent State under 
Russian protection. All Galicia will be annexed to Russian Poland. 
Roumania will inevitably join the Allies and will be rewarded with 
Transylvania, portions of Hungary, and of the Banat. There will be 
next to nothing left of Austria-Hungary, and what there is left will 
be shut out from all access to the sea. Nor will the Allies tolerate 
a continuance of enmity on the part of the Ottoman Empire much 
longer. Should those who have usurped authority over the Sultan’s 
subjects not hasten to make peace, his dominions will be delibe- 
rately divided up. Such prospects as still remain to the race of 
Othman of retaining even a shadowy hold over Constantinople will 
be gone. Turkey in Asia will be parcelled out between the Entente 
Powers according to their spheres of interest, and Mohammed the 
Fifth, who probably is little responsible for what has occurred, will 
find his realm confined to those portions of Anatolia that are wholly 
inhabited by the Osmanli race. As for Bulgaria, her people can 
hope for no clemency unless they sheathe the sword without delay. 
Although it might not be deemed expedient to deprive them of 
independence if they continue hostile, they will be kept in 
degrading tutelage for years, bankrupt in resources, existing only 
on sufferance, an object of scorn to Roumania, Serbia, and Greece. 
Ferdinand and his camarilla have backed the wrong horse. The 
Bulgars had better hedge before it is too late. 
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WirTuHIn the brief space of four months, Mr. Hughes came, saw, 
and conquered. That is to say, he conquered the English people ; 
the British Government, which had invited him, proved less 
effusive in its welcome. And a certain section of the Press, 
which disliked his speeches, first threw tepid water on his proposals, 
and finally ignored him altogether. 

Mr. Hughes himself was probably as much puzzled by his 
immediate and overwhelming public success as by his official 
cold-shouldering. But the reason was in both cases the same. 
The public were looking for a man. The politicians were not. 
The public were looking for somebody who wanted to get things 
done. The politicians were divided in opinion between those 
who thought that things would get themselves done somehow, and 
those who did not particularly want to get anything done at all. 
Neither attitude is productive of too great exertion or enthusiasm. 

The Australian Prime Minister spoke indeed from the first 
in a manner that has not been heard in England these many 
years. Not once but several times he insisted on the need of duty 
and self-sacrifice, not merely as the trimming of a peroration, 
but as the very foundation of victory. 


“Our eyes must be open. We must not imagine a vain thing. There is no hope for 
national safety except by self-sacrifice. Unless men give up something that they 
value there isno hope. . . . Though now we pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death, yet shall we be lifted to heights where, illumined by the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
we shall see a land more glorious than we have ever known, into which, if we prove 
ourselves worthy, we may enter. The British race has found its soul.” 


One may search the files of the Times in vain to find an English 
Minister using words like these.* Men whose favourite catch- 
words were such noble phrases as “ ninepence for fourpence ” 


* The advertisements in which the British public were asked to invest in the War 
Loan and Exchequer Bonds certainly mentioned that it was the duty of everybody to 
subscribe. But they put the profit of the transaction first. A recruiting advertise- 
ment also mentioned that Lord Roberts “did his duty; will you do yours?” It 
forgot to add that Mr. Runciman apologized to Germany when Lord Roberts did his 
duty in warning the country of the need for preparedness. 
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and “army versus people” were hardly likely to talk of duty 
lest the public should be stimulated to uncomfortable reflections 
on the conception which its statesmen had shown of duty to the 
nation. Lord Haldane indeed would probably urge that “ the 
democracy did not insist” that its leaders should speak of these 
things. Unluckily the democracy has had to put up with such 
leaders as were provided for it by the party whips, and to take such 
poor advice as it could get from them—a fact which explains 
the public demand for the return of Mr. Hughes. Had there 
been one such man among the mediocrities of Downing Street 
it would have sufficed. 

But the unforgivable sin—in the eyes of the British Cabinet— 
which the Australian Prime Minister committed was that he 
advocated a National and Imperial policy, and declared it in a 
manner that the plain man could understand. There was neither 
vagueness nor reservation in his language. While a member of 
the British Government lamented that the winding-up of a few 
petty German firms—not, be it noted, the great German financial 
agencies—in Britain was “a very unpleasant task,” Mr. Hughes 
asserted that the German cancer in British commerce must be 
cut out altogether. It had been done by him in Australia ; why 
should it not be done in England ? 


“ Australian soldiers in Gallipoli were being shot by bullets which were capped 
by brass made out of Australian spelter, and British citizens were being bled through the 
nose by a German agency which charged exorbitant prices for their zinc, copper, and 
lead. That this has not been our epitaph is because Providence has been very good 
to us, and because the Navy has saved us from national degradation and destruction. 
Now what we have done is this. We have wiped all those agencies out in Australia. 
We have purged every company of every German shareholder, whether he was natural 
born or whether he was not. There is only one way in which you can do this thing—do it 
with such thoroughness that the Germans will avoid this country as though it were 
the very plague itself. We have compelled the companies to buy out. We have robbed 
no man, German or Englishman, of his fair rights. Every share that a German held 
has been bought at market price. So much is their due. Let them have their pound 
of flesh, but, in God’s name, let them be gone.” 


There is, as Mr. Hughes says, only one way of doing this thing. 
But there are twenty ways of not doing it. The British Govern- 
ment chose one of the latter. 

Even the Trading with the Enemy Act (revised edition), 
which the foolish hoped would do the same for Britain in this 
matter as Mr. Hughes had done for Australia, turns out on exami- 
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nation to be a paper-knife designed to look like a razor. Its 
purpose was supposed to be the suppression of the great German 
agencies which throttled our trade: one looks down the pub- 
lished list of German businesses it has dealt with, and finds a 
china shop in Oxford Street, a mouth-wash, and “ The Inter- 
national Corset Company, of Regent Street, S.W.” Brave Mr. 
Runciman! Emerging breathless but triumphant from a struggle 
with a Teutonic stay-maker, he finds his strength unequal to the 
more formidable game which haunt the City. Others may tackle 
the Stock Exchange, the Metal Exchange, the German agencies in 
sugar ; the modest President of the Board of Trade finds sufficient 
glory in the fact that he has cut one of the laces that bound poor 
fainting England by the waist. 

Mr. Hughes has made it clear that his object is not only to 
get the Germans out of Australia but to keep them out. But the 
only way of doing this is for the people of the country itself to 
produce more wealth, for them to organize their business and to 
formulate a definite trade policy in advance of the coming com- 
mercial war between Germany and the countries of the Entente. 
He pointed out, in one of his earlier speeches in this country, that 
the trade policy of Australia and indeed of the whole Empire 
was necessarily to some extent dependent on the trade policy of 
Britain; that the matter was urgent, since every day of delay 
meant one day less for preparation ; and that organization and a 
wide commercial policy cannot be improvised in a moment. 

To the obvious common sense of this statement the British 
Government vouchsafed no public answer. Nor, from the 
urgency with which Mr. Hughes repeated this statement in almost 
every subsequent speech, does it appear that any private assurance 
of the kind he desired was conveyed to him from official sources. 
Probably he was politely requested to wait and see—the very 
antithesis of the policy of action which was pursued in Australia. 


“ Perhaps I shall be told (said Mr. Hughes) that this is not the time to raise this 
question. I do not agree with such a view. I admit that this question cannot be 
completely settled now, but it is not too soon to raise it because there is much pre- 
liminary work to be done ; there are many things to be considered, many parties to be 
consulted. . . . The problems that confront the Dominions are complex and difficult, 
but they desire to advance to their great destinies hand in hand with each other and 
with Great Britain. The question of what is to be the trade and general policy of 
Britain after this war is one of vital importance to them, and some indication of what 
that policy is ought to be disclosed without delay.” 
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Unluckily, to ask Mr. Asquith to make up his mind without 
delay is to ask the impossible. 

It is not many years ago since Mr. Asquith assured the delegates 
at an Imperial Conference that we could not possibly treat them 
more favourably than foreigners (Germans included). The mere 
suggestion of closer union between Great Britain and the Dominions 
which Sir Joseph Ward put forward at another Imperial Con- 
ference was spurned by Mr. Asquith as a kind of political polygamy. 
(In those days he did not foresee that he would ask yet another 
Imperial Conference to assist him to determine the government 
of Ireland.) But the day has clearly now come when we must 
treat our kinsmen who have supported us better than the German 
who has fattened on us, and it is more than doubtful whether 
the politician who so effectively snubbed the first tentative 
movements of the Dominions towards Imperial organization can 
give us any adequate assistance on that issue. 

Mr. Asquith, in short, believes in individualism to the nth 
degree, in laissez-faire, free competition, and all the other doctrines 
which were evolved about the time that the railway and the steam- 
ship were being invented by our grandfathers; Mr. Hughes, on 
the other hand, who lives in the world of to-day, has discovered 
not merely the advantages but the sheer necessity of co-operation, 
organization, and common effort. Between two such men there 
can clearly be no general agreement on principles or policy. 

According to the one, “ree Trade is the ideal condition for 
national prosperity ; the other has no delusions on that score. 


“* You cannot have a great nation when the basis is rotten. You cannot rear a mighty 
fabric which towers to the topmost clouds if the foundations are rotten. You cannot 
build a great nation when twelve million people are on the verge of starvation. It is 
nationally, economically, and socially impossible. You must face these facts. You 
cannot shut your eyes and say, like the pacifist, that we should have no war, or say, 
like others, that laissez-faire, Free Trade, and tradition must stand, because tkese are 
doctrines handed down by the deity, which it would be impious to refute. . . . It is 
unhappily only too true that this war has given to hundreds of thousands of men and 
women the first taste of decent wages and labour conditions. What a frightful com- 
mentary on the policy of Britain that the long years of peace should have brought 
to millions no prospect but a fierce struggle for mere subsistence, and that this dreadful 
war should have opened the portals to a new world.” 


Now Mr. Hughes began his career as a Free Trader, repre- 
senting a trade union which had no personal or corporate interest 
in production, and in New South Wales, the one remaining Free 
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Trade State in Australia. But the experience of a very few 
years taught him two lessons which he has since applied on a 
wider scale. The first was the necessity of organization and 
leadership in any enterprise, whether it was a trade union such 
as he was head of, a private business, or a national undertaking. 
The second was the necessity of a tariff, which since the Common- 
wealth was formed has developed into the New Protection. 
(The New Protection may be defined briefly as giving the master 
the full benefit of the tariff only on condition that he shares the 
benefits with the men. It has had a somewhat stormy passage 
through the Australian Law Courts, but that has nothing to do 
with its merits but is due to Constitutional difficulties.) 

So far our English Free Trade leaders, who are perhaps con- 
scious that. they are a little under the weather for the moment, 
have not answered Mr. Hughes’s indictment that their policy 
has left a large proportion of the industrial population on the 
verge of starvation in peace-time, and that only the artificial 
protection of war has given them better conditions for the time 
being. A further count in his indictment, that Free Trade has 
allowed certain “ key ”’ industries to be transferred to the Germans, 
has been frankly admitted in some Free Trade circles as a blot on 
the Cobdenic scutcheon. (Mr. Harold Cox in particular has 
revised his creed in this respect.) 

One answer has indeed been attempted to Mr. Hughes, and 
that by Sir Albert Spicer, M.P., whose title to political immortality 
rests upon his chairmanship of the notorious Marconi Committee 
three years ago. Speaking at a meeting of the British Imperial 
Chamber of Commerce on June 7, Sir Albert remarked that 
“the mass of the people concerned (by Mr. Hughes’s proposals) 
were consumers, and they were not likely to be indifferent when 
this question came to be settled. He (Sir Albert) was largely 
interested in two business houses in Australia, and although 
they got advantages from the tariff they had to concede large 
advantages to their employees and in other directions, which 
demonstrated clearly enough that in Australia at least there were 
two sides to this tariff question.” 

Sir Albert Spicer’s real objection to a tariff is that he has to 
share its advantages with those who help him to make his profits. 
What he really wants is the sure market which a tariff confers, 
together with the low wages which Free Trade ensures—a truly 
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noble conception of the whole duty of an employer towards his 
employees. 

Now Mr. Hughes’s conception of the future of England is the 
very antithesis of this narrowly selfish and, in the end, short- 
sighted view. He looks for a country in which the master can 
make good profits and the man good wages, and in which both 
should co-operate in fighting the common enemy—the importer 
of foreign goods. The Australian Prime Mimister is a Labour 
politician, and in his career he has fought many a hard battle to 
get better wages for the men whose interests he has represented ; 
but he has never, on the one hand, adopted the anti-national 
policy of some of our own Labour politicians, or on the other 
taken the view that the capitalist should have no recompense for 
his risk. On the contrary, he has seen that capital and labour 
have much in common as well as occasional divergent interests. 
He has denounced Syndicalism, which would eliminate the interests 
of the employer, in scarifying words ; he would certainly denounce 
Sir Albert Spicer, who forgets the interests of the employed, with 
equal vigour if that excellent politician were worth it. 

It is becoming more and more clear that this policy is the only 
one that will do for England. On all sides it is agreed that we 
must increase production after the war. In most quarters it is 
agreed that we can increase production after the war, since it has 
been increased during the war. But in order to do so there must 
be a combination and not a division of our internal forces ; strikes 
and lock-outs, limitation of output and reduction of piece-work 
rates, and all such sectional squabbles are in the larger view merely 
reductions of our industrial productivity. Nobody who has 
followed with even the most cursory attention the labour disputes 
of the last few years will deny that very many of our industrial 
troubles could have been settled by goodwill, had the desire for a 
settlement existed ; few will refuse to admit that the country as a 
whole has suffered heavily through these deplorable disputes. 
It was not a mere coincidence that Germany forced a diplomatic 
crisis during the British railway strike in 1911. 

Fortunately there are signs that in many trades employers and 
employed are preparing to meet on common ground, or at least 
to survey the amount of common ground between them; and 
this may perhaps in some measure be placed to the credit of Mr. 
Hughes’s teaching. (It certainly cannot be placed to the credit 
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of any of our leaders at home, for none of them have advised any 
such thing.) From co-operation to organization of industry is 
but a step, and here too a study of his speeches will repay atten- 
tion. Nobody has seen more clearly how much of the strength of 
Germany is derived from her organization, and how much we have 
to learn in this respect. 

On the whole, organization has reached a higher stage among 
employed than employers in England. The reason is obvious. 
The employed have no conflicting interests, no trade secrets they 
are afraid of betraying to dangerous competitors ; nor can it be 
said that they compete among themselves, once the standard 
rate of wages is fixed. Employers find themselves faced by 
altogether more complicated considerations, and it may be doubted 
whether there is much reality about the average Employers’ 
Federation unless a definite issue such as a prospective strike is 
placed before it. 

Now it is quite clear that that attitude of mind has to be 
modified in future. More than that, the State itself will have to 
co-operate with the great industries, even in some cases to finance 
them. (The dye industry is a case in point, but the Board of 
Trade made a sad bungle of that matter.) The State cannot be 
indifferent to national industry; it must have a national and 
Imperial industrial policy. 

Such a policy means a complete break with the past. To this 
day the fiscal basis of the United Kingdom is laissez-faire. A 
few years ago, when the question of home-grown beet sugar was 
to the fore, the Government, although recognizing the importance 
of the new industry, was too timid to take the matter up thoroughly 
lest Free Traders should blaspheme: every household in the 
country feels the consequences to-day in the high price of sugar. 
Even after the war broke out, when the dye question became 
urgent, the Government were still too wedded to the ancient 
doctrine to lay down a policy for the future of a new industry 
which they were compelled unwillingly to subsidize. To-day, 
when action is needed and is indeed already overdue, they are 
satisfied with a Committee of Inquiry, whose report may be 
quietly pigeon-holed some months or years hence. Had Mr. 
Hughes been Prime Minster here, he would have acted. 

It is mainly for that reason that the demand has arisen for his 
return. We have men of words in plenty ; what we lack is a man 
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of action. England has suffered from a surfeit of speeches ; 
what she wants is deeds. We have all realized that beneath the 
fine phrases of our politicians is slackness, hesitancy, indecision ; 
leadership is lacking, and the Coalition forgot to provide itself 
with a backbone when it coalesced. From that unfortunate 
omission it has never recovered; it has had to take its policy 
from the Daily Mail, while it has revenged itself by grumbling at 
the Tvmes. 

Whether Mr. Hughes would return if he were asked is neces- 
sarily a matter of conjecture. He has a great career ahead of him 
in Australia, where politics seem at last to be emerging from the 
continual see-saw that marked the first few years of the Common- 
wealth. There is much for him to do in the south, and it is 
easily conceivable that he may take as much pleasure in building 
up a young nation as in helping forward the reconstruction of an 
old nation. He knows the men he has to work with in Australia ; 
in England he does not, and he has had some not obscure hints 
that some of them do not particularly want to know him. 

Nevertheless, if he were in England he would be working in a 
larger field, and with more opportunity. England is after all 
still the centre of the Empire, and England has need of him, 
because there is a promise of action in his words and of honesty 
in his purpose. At a time when the ordinary man has come to 
distrust all politicians and every party it would be something to 
have a man who can be trusted and who can lead among us. At 
an hour when we have no hint of a national policy from our own 
statesmen it would be something to have a statesman who has 
already carried out a national policy in Australia, and has out- 
lined one for England. Mr. Bonar Law can only plead that the 
Cabinet have “done their best”; yet the country is wholly 
dissatisfied with that best, and believes, not without reason, that 
something better could be done with the aid of Mr. Hughes. 

It is quite clear that the demand for his return must come from 
the people, because it will never come from the politicians. But if 
he chose to return he would find himself backed by the people, 
and the politicians, who have learnt to follow the line of least 
resistance as the fundamental rule of life, would in the long run 
find it to their interest to follow a man who has public opinion 
behind him. A. Wyatt TiLBy 
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HELP THE 


HOMELESS 


PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND FUND 


(with which ts affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


POLAND has been cruelly wounded; 
but her enemies can never kill her 
soul; and to us whose homes have not 
been violated, or our children dying of 
want, she calls, though she is far away 
and speaks only in a sigh. 

The Russian Government has organised 
assistance on the largest scale to help the 
thousands of ‘refugees from the farms and 
hamlets of Poland in order to escape the 
horrors of German invasion, for Germany, 
in addition to her many unspeakable 
crimes, is not only starving the people of 
that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 


seem to have lost all that they possessed, 
there is much work for the Great Britain to 
Poland Fund to do, and the more the fund, 
which is under The Russian Red Cross, 
can do, by so much more will Russian 
energy and Russian brains be liberated to 
prosecute the object of the Allied nations, 
the crushing of the common foe. There- 
fore every additional sovereign given to 
the Fund means the release of another 
fraction of the mighty pressure exerted on 
our heroic Ally, and to all who feel com- 
passion for the broken men and women, 
and starving children—victims of the 


their food. Despite the splendid efforts | German war-god—an earnest appeal is 
of Russia to help these poor beings, who | made to send what help they can to— 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, Great Britain to Poland F und, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands. The money collected is sent 
to the Russo-Astatic Bank in Petrograd, and considerable profit is made on the extremely 
favourable rate of exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for {10, but at 
present she gives us over 150 roubles for {10. The English equivalent for a rouble is a 
fraction over 2s. 1d. 


The Great Britain to Poland Fund Helps Christians and Jews alike. 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 People from Starvation for a Week 


COMMITTEES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Patrons 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY THE EARL OF ROSEBERY 
HIS EXCELLENCY SIR G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Petrograd) 
Acting Chairman: THE LADY BYRON 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esa. 
Hon. President: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
THE DUKE OF ea oie a HORACE PLUNKETT 
THE VISCOUNT BRYCE SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM 


Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: THE LORD DUNEDIN 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee: THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW 
Hon. President Manchester Committee: THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER 


Patrons Liverpool Commiitee 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL 


Hon. Treasurer: 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “‘ Great Britain to Poland Fund,” 
and crossed Russo-Asiatic Bank, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


THE EARL OF DERBY 
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Your servant wakes you, with a cup of steaming-hot 
tea, coffee, or chocolate—hot and fresh as when made 
the night before. Warmth and energy immediately 
suffuse the body. 


Proffered on the instant. An ever-ready hospitality at 
your command—piping hot for the winter fie!d-day ; 
cool and thirst-slaking for the summer. 


Thermos pours out your shaving water as hot as when 
poured in last night! The hot water waits for you, 


instead of you waiting for it. 


Hot broth for night duty. Refreshment and comfort at 
will. No fires. Quickened brain—clearer, fuller, and 
more speedily written reports. 


The hardest old Spartan that ever lived would hail the Thermos bottle. It is not a luxury. For the man whose body 
and brain must have the right energy at the right time, Thermos is a real necessity. It is simply primitive to deny 


yourself the sensible convenience and comfort of 


THERMOs 


Hot drinks are positively kept hot for 24 
hours—by Thermos bottle—cold drinks are 
kept cold for days—by the original Thermos 
principle. Unless the bottle is broken its 
power to keep things hot or keep things cold 
lasts for ever. 


Thermos is made strong to stand the strains of 
constant use. Light to carry—Easy to clean— 
quick to fill—always ready—lasts for ever—no 
trouble. Beware of imitations which are un- 
reliable or worthless. Every genuine Thermos 
flask has the name THERMOS on it. 


Of all Chemists, Jewellers, Fancy Dealers, Ironmongers, and Stores 
Wholesale only: THERMOS, Ltd., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 


The Army Officer’s Day 


“WHEN THE WAR IS OVER” 


“ ENFIN, we have won the day,” again repeated the Curé of XX, 
giving a sigh of relief as he took up a bundle of papers that lay on 
the table, lovingly looking at them. As he spoke his kindly 
wrinkled face beamed with joy, for now the anxiety of the past 
months was over. 

He had been ordered by the Conseil Municipal to give up his 
Presbytery and the land around it. On what plea? None was 
given except that they were strong while he, the representative of 
the Church, was weak. In spite of which, and though his hair was 
grey, his will was yet firm, his mind clear as crystal, consequently 
he had dared refuse to give up the inheritance left to him and his 
successors more than a hundred years ago. 

After many days of research amongst the archives of the 
chateau, in which he was helped by the owner, M. Aurel, he had 
carried his case with all the title deeds to the Tribunal of A... . 

Now the answer had come, the finality of the verdict of which 
seemed to leave no room for dispute. 

“None but the Curé of the Commune of XX,” it said, “ and 
his successors must occupy that small building and its grounds for 
the Curé to retire to, where away from the sound of human voices 
he can prepare the sermon that is to lead his flock in the right path, 
and should any one but the Curé venture to inhabit those modest 
walls, the commune loses its rights, and the said property reverts 
to the heirs of the said testator.”’ Thus the will concluded, as if 
foreseeing the future. After those many years, the Church was 
once more passing through troubled days, but, strange to say, the 
Curé had won the day. In the letter that accompanied the judges’ 
verdict, it was added that it was difficult to find a more faultless 
document. 

-“ How could they be so mad as to attempt such an unjust 
spoliation ?”’ said M. Aurel, to whom the Curé had come to announce 
VOL. LXVIII 5 
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the good news, and who was as glad of this solution as the priest 
himself. “‘ The very stones would have cried out at the robbery.” 

“One must forgive them,” said the Curé apologetically ; “ they 
know not what they do. Ah, les coquins !” he continued by and 
by, smiling and throwing himself back in his chair, his hands 
inside his cincture, the better to revel in his triumph. 

But the short November day was waning, and after some 
further speculation as to how the Conseil Municipal would take 
their defeat, the Curé rose, and taking the bundle of papers put 
them in the pocket of his sowtane, and took leave of the chatelain. 

As he passed the village, he was conscious of an unusual stir. 
Behind the women standing at their doors he might have seen, had 
he so chosen, the men peeping at him over their shoulders, this 
especially at the entrance to the tiny shop where dwelt the Maire. 
It was the smallest in the place, and if one could judge from the 
goods that remained so long laid out in the window, the sales were 
not great there. But the Curé was not thinking of them, engrossed 
as he was by the joyful news the day had brought him. The old 
sacristan was ringing the Angelus as he approached to enter the 
church. In the gloaming he made his way to the sanctuary, and 
after seeing that the lamp burned bright, he knelt on the steps of 
the altar, and in the fullness of his heart spoke aloud, repeating the 
phrase he had used to Monsieur Aurel : “ Forgive them . . . they 
know not what they do.” Then his voice rose sonorous to the 
vaulted roof as he began the Rosary. 

Ave Maria, gracia plena . . .” 

“Sancta Maria,” answered some one from the gloom. The 
Curé did not turn round, he knew the voice. It was Gabriel’s, 
the joiner’s son, the child of his heart, brought up and led by him 
to the Lord’s altar. The young seminarist was at present doing 
his service militaire, probably home for a few days’ leave, and come 
here to pray for mercy for his country. 

* Amen,” at last said the Curé. For some moments silence 
once more filled the holy place. The Curé then rose, and made his 
way towards the entrance, followed by the young man, where 
Jules the sacristan was kneeling near the door, waiting to close the 
church for the night. 

“Art thou home on leave, mon enfant?” asked the Curé of 
Gabriel, as they walked down the steps of the old church. 
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“Yes, Monsieur le Curé,” said Gabriel, his eyes bright with 
pleasure. “ A whole week of détente.” 

“Tt will do you good my child,” said the elder man. “Come 
in with me, I have a great piece of good news to tell you.” 

The two men crossed the road that separated the Presbytery 
from the church, without noticing a form standing in the dark 
angle of the wall, as if waiting for some one. 

“‘T have won it,” said the Curé joyfully, when Louise the ser- 
vant had closed the door and brought the lamp. “TI have it all 
there,” he continued, diving his hand into the vast pocket of his 
soutane, and throwing the bundle of papers on the table. 

“The Lord be praised for that,” said Gabriel softly. “ But 
the Church’s rights were so clear.” 

“ Bah,” said the elder man impatiently, “ that means nothing 
in these days.” 

At that moment the garden bell was violently rung. 

“What can that be?” said the priest. ‘I hope no one is ill.” 
And as he spoke he looked ruefully at the meagre supper laid out 
ready for him. “ Thou wilt stay and have it with me ? ” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the table. 

“ With pleasure, Monsieur le Curé,”’ replied Gabriel. 

“Monsieur le Maire wishes to speak to Monsieur le Curé,”’ said 
Louise, once more entering and closing the door behind her. 

The priest gave a knowing glance at his disciple. He knew 
what Maire Taulier had come about. To acknowledge his defeat, 
gracefully to surrender his desire, and make his peace with the 
Church whom he had wished to despoil. 

“Come in, Monsieur Taulier, come in,” he said, going forward, 
and holding out his hand to the Maire, who seemed unusually 
awkward. He might have known that the Curé was not the man 
to triumph over a disarmed foe. 

“Well, Monsieur Taulier,” began the priest, gently rubbing his 
hands when his visitor was seated, “ the Tribunal of A... . has 
settled this little business for us. We will talk no more of our 
unfortunate dispute. France is a country where right is might, 
and justice is the same for all. I am very glad,” he added, taking 
out his tabatiére, and offering it to the Maire, after he himself had 
taken a pinch of the refreshing powder between his thumb and 
forefinger. 
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“Well, Monsieur le Curé,” began Maire Taulier, coughing, and 
moving his body uneasily, “it is about this that I have come to 
speak... .” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” murmured the priest, taking his 
pinch. “ All is well that ends well, as the saying is. It was insane 
of the Commune to attempt to take it.” 

“Well, Monsieur le Curé,” again began the Maire, “it is about 
this that I have come. I regret to say that we must have the 
Presbytery and its grounds in a week.” 

“ Lille est bonne celle-la,” was the priest’s cheerful answer, 
rubbing his hands and rising. “ My good Taulier! my Presbytery 
and its grounds lie there ’’—pointing to the heap of papers on the 
table. “ We have won our case! The mventaire, you know, took 
over the building of the church and the six thousand francs I had 
collected together for the repairing of the roof. The water is 
coming in, and there seems no hope of its being mended, but at 
least the Presbytery remains to shelter the Curé, no matter how 
meagre the stipend.” 

He was so full of his triumph that he could not. help enjoying 
what he looked upon as the Maire’s defeat. 

Well,” said Monsieur Taulier, rising, and now on the defensive, 
“ we shall nevertheless expect to enter this place this day week.” 

““ Mais enfin, enfin,” impatiently said the Curé. “ You surely 
have not seen the verdict ? It is there ”’—giving a thump on the 
table. ‘“ Youcan read. Well, look and see what a foolish thing you 
are saying.” 

“T received that verdict before you did, Monsieur le Curé, also 
my orders. We need the Presbytery, and intend to have it,” he 
repeated. 

“Who has given you these orders,” asked the priest haughtily, 
looking at the Maire, and folding his arms, “ and who dares dis- 
honour the laws of our country ¢ ” 

“The Préfet and Sous-Préfet,” replied the Maire, feeling 
stronger behind these names. 

The Curé threw himself back on his chair. “ Preposterous,” he 
murmured, looking up at the ceiling. 

There was a pause. The Maire made for the door. He was 
about to disappear when the priest seemed to awake from the 
trance in which the Maire’s last words appeared to throw him. 
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“T suppose that you are prepared to use the force armée,” 
he said; “for under no other conditions will I surrender the 
Church’s patrimony.” 

“We will see,” said Maire Taulier, coming back a few steps. 
“ You will surely spare us that difficulty, Monsieur le Curé,”’ he 
continued in a more concilatory tone. ‘‘ It would be disagreeable, 
painful, and hurt the cause.” 

“Tt is you, and those behind you, who have created the diffi- 
culty and who also are ruining the best. country in the world.” 

One moment more and the door had closed upon the Maire of 
XX. The priest and his disciple did not speak as they listened to 
his footsteps as he banged the garden gate on leaving. 

“Tn what times are we living ? ” at last murmured the old man, 
sadly brushing the tears from his eyes. ‘‘ But,’ he continued, going 
towards the table, with his hand inviting Gabriel to draw nearer, 
“surely they will not dare to perpetrate this last infamy. Come, 
my child, take a piece of the cheese and then pass it on 
to me.” 

“Ah, Monsieur le Curé,” said the young man, “ do not again 
trust them. Remember, you thought they would not dare take the 
church and the six thousand francs deposited in the sanctuary 
that you had collected, but they did dare, and now the rain comes 
on the heads of the faithful.” 

“You are right,” said the priest, stopping in the mixing of the 
ingredients for the seasoning of the cold potatoes, “ that phrase 
‘they will not dare’ has been our ruin. We have repeated it so 
often, and notwithstanding that we have found how wrong we have 
been in our estimate of their greed, we begin again. My poor 
six thousand francs! Who now will give us any more?” 

At that moment Louise opened the door. “ Monsieur le Curé,”’ 
she said in a low voice, “ Taulier slipped and fell on his way from 
here, and has broken his leg. They are running all over the place 
for the doctor, who is not at home.” 

The two men looked at each other. 

“IT would willingly go to see him,” said the priest, ‘‘ but I fear 
he would not thank me.” 

“ Better not go,” answered Gabriel, “he would not dare to 
receive you lest your visit compromised him with his party.” 

“ Poor fools,” murmured the Curé, resuming the stirring of his 
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‘salad. ‘‘ Liberty indeed . . . they dare everything except worship 
God.” 

However, conscious of having done his duty and despite his 
anxieties, the Curé of XX slept soundly that night. He could not 
believe that things would come to pass as Maire Taulier’s visit had 
led him to expect. 

** Monsieur le Curé,” said Monsieur Aurel, when he heard what 
had happened, “it is difficult to believe that they will dare go 
against the verdict of their own tribunal, but we must prepare for 
the worst, and be ready to take steps to carry this matter even in 
these extraordinary days to the Cour d’Appel. But if the worst 
happens,” he went on, “ where can we find a house in the village 
suitable for you ? That is the question. Meantime, late in the after- 
noon, I will send my old Jacob with all the hampers he can muster, 
and quietly you and Louise can pack your books in them. It will 
not harm them even if they have to come out again when this 
storm has blown over.” 

Of course the news that the Conseil Municipal intended to over- 
ride the judgment of the Tribunal of A. . . . and take the Presby- 
tery and glebe from the Curé spread like wild-fire. In the evening 
when the doors were closed and they were round their fireside safe 
from eevesdroppers, the villagers discussed the situation. Some of 
the more advanced declared it was all as it should be. The Pres- 
bytery was in the best situation in the village, the land could be 
divided into lots, and sold for building purposes. Besides, the little 
town was increasing daily, the market more important every week, 
and as to the Curé—who wanted a Curé? He could go where he 
liked, for all they cared. Others thought it was terrible to take 
what belonged to the Church, and that Taulier had deserved to 
have his broken leg and that he should suffer. But for worlds they 
would not have dared to give voice to their thoughts. They had 
children who might need to enter the railways or the many positions 
in the hands of the authorities. Had not the latter given the 
stationmaster twenty-four hours to make up his mind whether he 
would withdraw his son from the school of the “ Christian Brothers” 
or leave his post to a more pliant citizen ? And again, had not the 
road-mender been warned that his daughter must not again be seen 
in the choir, singing the canticles, as she had done at the last féte, 
following it by going to goiter with the rest at the chateau. 
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Had not the anonymous correspondent of the place reported 
Lieutenant Gommier, the pride of the village, as having followed 
the procession (before these had been abolished), and although he 
was so clever, and had gone through the Ecole de Guerre and passed 
out with the highest marks, his name had appeared one of the last 
in the list, and he had had to give up the army as he could no longer 
keep his family on a lieutenant’s pay. 

Alone, Florine dared raise her voice and go from door to door, 
proclaiming the iniquity of that which was about to take place, 
and warning the villagers of coming woe. But then Florine was 
an old maid without ties, or any one depending upon her, and 
lived on her own small been—that is, independent. 

Now, under pretence of buying some tape, she walked 
into the Maire’s small shop, knowing well that he would be 
sitting in his arm-chair in the room adjoining, surrounded by his 
cronies. 

“ Ah! there thou art, Jean,” she began, putting her head in. 
“T heard thou hadst broken thy leg coming home from the Presby- 
tery, which thou and the like of thee covet.” She had been at 
school with him in the years gone by, and had kept up the familiar 
“thou” in spite of his new honours. “ Well,’ she continued, 
“thou lookest very comfortable. I wish thou wouldst give me 
thy secret, Jean. Thou doest nothing, thy shop is ever deserted, 
thy father had more debts than cash to leave to thee, and yet 
thou art dressed like a prince, sitting there, and suppeth like a 
Préfet, and hast money enough to spare to treat the men from the 
country who come to market! Thou art a magician, Jean. Art 
thou living on the six thousand francs we collected for the repairs 
of the roof of the church ?” 

Poor Taulier, the gift of tongues was not his. 

Fain would he have stopped Florine, but he did not know how, 
and his cronies rather enjoyed his plight. She ceased at last from 
sheer want of breath, and withdrew. 

The week of grace allowed to the Curé for the giving up of the 
Presbytery passed but too quickly. The only possible refuge for 
him was part of a house which belonged to Jouvin, the retired 
farmer, who was ready enough to let it to him, but then the ques- 
tion came, how could the Curé pay the four hundred francs 
demanded for this out of his small stipend? However, it was 
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finally arranged that were he really turned out he should go there 
for the present. Still, argued the few faithful, the thing seemed 
impossible, so outrageous, so iniquitous did it appear. 

On the eighth day following Maire Taulier’s visit, the Curé rose 
even earlier than usual, and went, as always, across the road to the 
Church to pray. Serenely he descended the steps after he had said 
Mass, and entered his Presbytery. He was sipping his coffee when 
the garden bell rang violently. A few minutes later Laudet the 
gendarme, followed by two strangers, entered his parlour. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” said Laudet, as if ashamed of the part he 
was about to play, “these gentlemen and I have come to take 
possession of this house and grounds.” 

“* Messieurs,”’ said the Curé, rising and holding himself straight, 
his head thrown back, “I owe you no grudge for what you are 
about to do, but unless you lay hands on me, I will not leave 
this place, I only yield to the force armée of my country.” Saying 
which he held out his hand to the gendarme and his companions, 
and then stood still, waiting. 

The trio looked at each other, unprepared for this reception. 

“ Proceed,” said the Curé quietly. 

Then Laudet put his large hand on the Curé’s shoulder. 

“It is enough,” said the Curé. 

Silently they opened the door, watching him as he walked out 
of the house, out of the garden gate, and so on into the street to- 
wards the empty house that was to be his temporary home, on his 
way there passing a minion of the Préfecture who stood waiting to 
see this thing accomplished, ready to lend a hand if necessary to 
the men of the law, while the men and women of the village in 
groups watched the expulsion of their Curé from the home secured 
to him and his successors many years ago by one of the faithful. 

A fortnight after the events related, no one passing that village 
would have recognized the spot where the Presbytery had been. The 
high walls that had been built to secure the privacy of the priest 
within were levelled to the ground, while the laurel hedge behind it 
had been cut to the roots. Gone was the old charmille where the 
birds had chirped and made their nests, and over the door of the 
building that had sheltered so many holy lives the words “ Bi- 
cycles for sale and hire ” was put in letters so large that they could 
be read by any passer-by, no matter how short the radius of his 
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vision might be. Men had also been busy parcelling the ground 
into lots ready for sale, but so far no one had come forward to 
buy. 

The villagers hesitated : A shiver had run through them when 
Maire Taulier had broken his leg on his return from the Presbytery. 
Now they said to each other, “ We will wait and see.” 

“Touch not mine anointed, do my prophet no harm,” might 
be no vain words after all. The terms of the sale were largely 
advertised, facility for payment increased, and still the land re- 
mained unlet. 

“Nom de nom...de nom...” at last said Cassou the black- 
smith. “I will show them how to free themselves from these 
old superstitions. My brother Guillaume and I will build there a 
double house. It will be a good position for a grocery for the wife 
to keep now, and, when the son is ready to take over the smithy, 
for us to amuse ourselves with, and plant a new charmille.” 

Accordingly he chose the sunniest spot in the glebe, that where 
the charmille had been. Estimates came in, and the two brothers 
decided on the one that suited them best. 

Il est bien fort celui-la,” said Mére Jousselin, thinking perhaps 
more of Cassou’s courage than of his large frame. 

The day came when the masons were to begin the Cassous’ 
house. The whole village was astir, the children hovered noisily 
in and out of the place, reporting to their parents the progress 
made, but Cassou the elder was himself absent on some expedition 
connected with the legal formalities of his purchase. Evening 
came, and he still had not returned. His wife stood on the doorstep 
waiting, uneasy, impatient, till she should see him. A large covered 
van came slowly over the level crossing, she looked indifferently 
at it. It was not Cassou, he went away on foot, on foot he would 
certainly return. 

The van stopped at her door. It was Cassou, but not on foot. 
He had dropped down by the wayside, and when the doctor had 
reached him, it was to find that life was extinct. He would never 
need the house to which he had planned to retire in his old age. 


* * * * * 


Three years had passed away since the day on which the masons 
had come to begin their preparations for building the Cassous’ 
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house, and they had been told to go their way as their services 
would not be required for the present. Guillaume Cassou, un- 
daunted by his brother’s fate, decided to wait until he could afford 
to build for himself. The turned-up earth, the bricks and mortar 
around their lot alone remained to show what had been intended. 
Cassou’s widow seldom went out of doors, sulking at home. Her 
son Pierre was rapidly becoming a clever smith. The Curé still lived 
in the small house overlooking the devastated Presbytery and glebe, 
waiting for the answer from the Cour d’Appel. On Sundays his 
congregation was steadily diminishing, the men of the village stood 
at the door of their homes, hands in pockets, pipe in mouth, watch- 
ing the faithful as they made their way to church. The old priest 
was very discouraged and weary, for out of the twelve communes 
around, only four now had priests, who had to supply the immediate 
spiritual wants of the twelve hamlets. The other villages had 
been unable to make up the modest stipend of their Curé, their 
churches were gradually falling into ruin. A missionary priest 
had been appointed for five years to the parish of B. . . . near, 
to help him to recover his health, which had broken down after 
many years spent in the tropical climes, but not long after his 
installation he had begged his Bishop to recall him, preferring, he 
said, to be amongst his believing blacks rather than amongst his 
unbelieving countrymen. Gladly he sailed away from that France 
he had so passionately longed to return to, but which had proved 
so different to the France of his dreams. Gabriel had finished 
his service militaire, and been ordained priest and come to XX to 
celebrate his first Mass, his brother Frangois singing the solos of the 
anthem. None of his old comrades ever attempted to jeer or 
speak familiarly to him as he passed the village, so holy did he 
appear in his long black sowtane, his feet scarcely skimming the 
ground. ‘Our St. Louis de Gonzague” the Curé would call him, 
when speaking of him. Surely a village that could produce so 
lovely a nature as Gabriel’s, the joiner’s son, must have some 
good in it, must in time return to its allegiance to the Church. 
Gabriel was a gift from the past, a pledge for the future. 

One morning the villagers learnt that Guillaume Cassou had 
also fallen down dead while on a visit to Orleans, struck down 
in the full strength of his manhood. In Paris, Jaurés had been 
stabbed to death, while Madame Caillaux was awaiting her 
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acquittal for murder, receiving her friends in one of the largest 
rooms of the prison all decked with flowers, dressed in the height 
of the fashion. A strange spirit of unrest was in the air, never 
before had the newspapers had to chronicle so many deeds the 
outcome of the use of the revolver. 

And now, at last, the long-expected answer came from the Cour 
d’Appel. It fully endorsed the decision of the Tribunal of A... . 
The testator’s gift of a house and grounds was to the Curé of the 
Commune of XX, and none but he had the right to occupy it. 
The commune must give back what did not belong to it, or give 
compensation. But how could they give back what had been 
destroyed ? 

But ... hark . . . the drumis beating. . . . France is 
mobilizing. She has declared war. 

“We will see, after the war,” said Maire Taulier, who was still 
limping on his stick, when told of the decision of the Cour d’Appel. 

The youth of XX received their orders like the rest of the 
country. A very few of them went as if ashamed to be seen, when 
night had fallen, to say good-bye to the Curé, who in times past had 
taught them their catechism, and instilled into their hearts that 
flicker of religion which, in spite of the example and precept 
around them, still burned deep down in their souls. Monsieur le 
Curé and Gabriel, who happened to be at home when the orders 
came, spent that last night on their knees before the sanctuary, 
praying for them and for France. 

Next morning the young priest waited for his comrades at the 
station, smiling gently at them from his corner, wishing them God- 
speed, as by degrees they parted, each to go his way to join his 
regiment. .. . 

Five months of the most relentless war history had to record. 
Five months of bloody carnage. Many were the youths of XX 
that would never return to watch the faithful as they went to Mass 
on Sundays as in the past. Those that remained no longer scorned 
the soldier-priests who tended them when wounded, taking more 
than their share of the privations and hard duty of soldiers. None 
more so than Gabriel, the joiner’s son. He had had miraculous 
escapes, and with each the beautiful ascetic countenance seemed 
to become still more ethereal. 

He wrote to his teacher as often as he could, telling him how 
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beautifully these boys could die. ‘“ We all pray together now,” he 
wrote. “They have in this sacrifice of blood won back God, and 
with God they have once again recovered the splendid qualities of 
the French soldier which have made France great in the past. 
‘ Patrie’ is no vain word to them now, and, never fear, they will 
keep their inheritance. You would not recognize them,” he would 
add. 

And now Christmas Eve had come. Snow lay thick except 
where the shells had ploughed the ground and soiled nature’s 
white robe. An unspoken truce had come from the enemy over 
the way. Gabriel walked briskly in and out along the intricacies 
of the trenches, silently followed by many comrades all bound for 
the same goal. 

“T say, Gabriel,” said Pierre Cassou, when they had reached the 
broader path that led to the back of the line, and they could walk 
side by side, “ wilt thou hear my confession ? ” 

“With all my heart,” answered Gabriel. “Speak low and I 
will listen to thee as we go along.” 

When Pierre’s confession was over, he knelt down in the trodden 
snow that Gabriel might give him the absolution that was to free 
his Soul from the trammels of sin. 

“When the war is over,” said Pierre, when they were once more 
trudging along side by side, “ my mother must sell that piece of 
ground, and make her peace with the Church. You, Gabriel, must 
help me to arrange this.” 

“Yes, Pierre,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ After the war we will all love 
each other. The blood of our comrades will give us the courage to 
keep what we have won during these months spent under the 
shadow of death.” 

When they reached the high plateau where an improvized altar 
had been prepared, more than a thousand officers and men were 
waiting for the priest’s words of pardon and peace. But time was 
pressing, so under the starlight sky, while the candles on the altar 
flickered and waved in the north wind, these men, who had braved 
so many dangers together, and been spared to come to this Holy 
Feast, humbly bent their heads to receive the absolution their 
faith had won for them. 

Some minutes before twelve, while Gabriel proceeded with the 
ritual of the Mass, a soldier, who before the war had been in an 
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operatic company, began the canticle they all knew and loved in 
happier days: 


** Minuit, chrétien, c’est l’heure solennelle 
Ou homme Dieu descendit jusqu’a nous. 


Peuple debout . . . attend ta délivrance. . . .” 


At that instant a volley of artillery broke the stillness of the 
night. Was the enemy treacherously breaking the holy truce ? 
The worshippers instinctively looked up. The shots were going 
straight up in the air. The most perfected and deadly artillery 
was thus saluting the anniversary of the birth of the Holy Child, 
who came to bring Peace on earth, goodwill to all mankind. 

When Mass was over, officers and men quietly dispersed, each 
groping his way in the dark to the various trenches, making 
room for others that were hurrying to the plateau, where Masses 
would be said until morning. 

Next day the fighting was renewed fiercer than ever. Gabriel 
had been more than usually busy helping to carry the wounded out 
of danger, closing the eyes of the dead, taking notes of addresses, 
with last words to be carried to a beloved one, when he saw some- 
thing moving feebly in the open, under the shell of the enemy. 
It certainly must be another maimed human being, and he at once 
prepared to go and try to help it. 

“ Halt,” cried the officer in command, knowing it was certain 
death to this valuable soldier, but either the roar of the guns 
prevented Gabriel from hearing the order or his heart forbade 
him to heed the command. He went out, and crawling along the 
ground went until he was near to the wounded man. 

“Ts it thou, Gabriel ? ” said Pierre Cassou faintly. “I hoped 
that you would see me, for I knew you would come in spite of the 
danger.” 

“All right,” said Gabriel ; “here, take a sip of that.”’ And he gave 
him the flask that hung from his belt. ‘“‘ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu,” 
he murmured, when he saw the lad’s sorry plight. Then with as 
little movement as possible, so as not to attract the ever-watchful 
enemy, he passed a strap round Pierre’s waist, after which the two 
men lay waiting for a lull in the hellish noise. 

“Tam so thankful I spoke to you, Gabriel, on Christmas Eve,” 
whispered Pierre. ‘‘ When the war is over, you will see. . . .” 
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** Yes, Pierre, when the war is over we will teach the others what 
we have learnt here,”’ said Gabriel in his ear. 

“When the war is over my mother must . . .” again said Pierre. 
At that instant a shell came straight downwards from the sky, 
hissing its deadly hatred as it fell, and struck the two men that lay 
facewards to the ground, preventing Pierre from finishing his 
sentence. Gabriel had given his life for Cassou’s son, who would 
never need the house where the old charmille had been. 

Some days after Pierre and Gabriel had died on the dunes of 
Flanders the Curé of XX was sitting in his sacristy. In the course 
of the afternoon he had been to the next commune, to see a woman 
whose son had been killed, and on his return he had found the 
letter that told him of the manner in which Gabriel and Pierre 
Cassou had met their death, also an unfinished one of Gabriel’s, 
written in the respite of that Christmas truce, telling the priest of 
Pierre’s confession and wish that his mother should make her peace 
with the Church as soon as the war was over. His first instinct 
was to take up his hat and go to the church to pray, but once there, 
instead of kneeling on the steps of the altar as was his custom, he 
entered the sacristy and sat down. His heart was very sad, too 
sad to allow his eyes to weep, his body too weary to make any 
movement, so he remained very still. Gradually the daylight 
faded, rendering objects around him indistinct. Gabriel! Gabriel ! 
he now and then groaned, as if imploring that dear disciple to 
return to him. Vaguely he was conscious that some one was walk- 
ing down the church aisle, but then the church was now seldom 
empty. Jules had often to remind those dark shadows that came 
to seek comfort in the quiet of the sanctuary that it was time for 
him to close the church for the night. 

“Come in,” he said wearily by and by, in answer to a knock at 
the door. He looked up and saw the figure of a woman standing 
at the open door, her cap showing white in the dusk. It was 
Cassou’s widow. She hesitated a moment, then obeying the Curé’s 
unspoken invitation, she sat down opposite to him. 

Had she heard of her son’s death ? 

He looked at her. There was determination in her face, but 
not sorrow. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” she began timidly, “I have come to ask 
God’s mercy and pardon for me and Pierre. I faithfully promise 
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not to rest until I have given up my lot of ground and received the 
Church’s pardon.” 

“When did you make up your mind to do this ?”’ asked the 
priest softly. 

“Well, Monsieur le Curé,” said Veuve Cassou, “‘ I had made up 
my mind to wait and do this after the war was over, but on Monday 
evening last, as I sat alone, it came to me I must do it at once, before 
Pierre returned, you understand. . . . Monsieur le Curé,” she 
continued, giving a significant nod of the head, “I could not 
quite make up my mind how to do it, but this afternoon I 
met Jules as he was coming to ring the Angelus, and he told 
me that you were here, then I felt I must come in to tell you 
of my resolve.”’ 

“Tt was Pierre’s spirit that guided you here, Madame Cassou,”’ 
said the old man in a low voice. “ Pierre and Gabriel have died 
together for God and their country.” And he related to her what 
had happened. 

For some minutes mother and priest sat silently opposite each 
other. In the church Jules was ringing the Angelus. 

Suddenly the widow leant forward. “It was Pierre that 


came to me on Monday evening. . . . I go to the church to thank 
God for His mercies,” she said simply, rising. 

The old man followed her. 

“Magnificat anima mea .. .” he said in a loud clear voice, 


kneeling down, while she sobbed in the dark. 


JEAN DE Luz 
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CROWD MADNESS 
SOME SYMPTOMS IN GERMANY 


PROVERBS are pithy statements of general experience. The 
proverb “Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat”’ does not, 
and never did, imply that God drives mad those whom he wishes 
to destroy. Such an act would be, not divine, but devilish. 
What the proverb does mean is that, according to common 
observation, those who are on the road to ruin very often behave 
as if they had lost their wits. 

History supplies many proofs of the truth of this observation. 
Spain’s rulers in her hey-day put on a maniacal grandeur. 
Napoleon lost his sense of reality when he imagined that he 
could, from among his relatives and generals, provide monarchs 
for the world, and so establish a universal overlordship. The 
Athenians were mad enough to entrust the saving of their State to 
demagogues and so met with a fate which Britain lately invited, 
and only by a vast effort and sacrifice has escaped. 

But search the pages of history as diligently as we may, we 
shall not, I think, find any example of national dementia which 
can be matched with the madness of the Germans. 

In bringing together some of the symptoms of this madness I 
have no wish to fall into the foolish and unserviceable practice 
of belittling or abusing one’s foes. I have been led to collect them 
chiefly by an interest in the study of mental phenomena, whether 
in individuals or in masses of people. In order to do no injustice, 
they are taken exclusively from German sources; and these 
sources I name. 

The form of madness which attacked the Germans is called 
in English by a Greek name, megalomama. To French psycho- 
paths it is known as la folie de grandeur. Sufferers from this 
disease can be found in all lunatic asylums. Here, some poor 
creature imagines himself to be God: there, one struts about 
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calling upon all to do homage to him as the greatest earthly 
monarch. In less violent forms, observable outside madhouses, 
this insanity prompts parents to consider their children the most 
beautiful and accomplished in the world; induces City men to 
believe they can juggle unceasingly with other people’s money, 
grow rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and never be found out. 
It persuades the hack-politician that he is an indispensable 
statesman, the actress that all men are in love with her, the 
neglected author that he writes for posterity, the crazy evangelist 
that he is preaching under divine command. 

' There was a time when the English nation betrayed incipient 
symptoms of this painful affliction. The Puritan episode in our 
history, stimulating as were many of its effects, left behind an 
unpleasant ‘tinge of self-righteousness in the national character. 
This was intensified when England led the way towards the 
revolution of industry by machines and became rapidly rich in 
consequence. In the nineteenth century many English cherished 
the belief that their country had a divine mission to regenerate 
the world. Fortunately the English nation was about this time 
finally merged into the British race. Its illusions were withered 
by Scottish humour and Irish wit. While we are all proud of 
England’s services to civilization, comparable with those of Rome, 
we have come to regard as both stupid and unmannerly the habit 
of reckoning everything English to be better than anything 
foreign. We have abandoned the delusion that British policy 
has always been unselfishly noble, while other peoples have 
followed the pathway of unscrupulous gain. 

Men of British race will always, with a few pitiful exceptions, 
be proud of their birthright. Those who have had the happiness 
to be born and bred in England are likely to prefer to all other 
landscapes the beauty of the English countryside and the sturdy, 
kindly, settled ways of its people to all other national characters. 
But the danger of the English believing that they were appointed 
by Providence to tutor and to lead the rest of the world has 
mercifully passed away. 

To what lengths, both ludicrous and damnable, such a belief 
as this can be followed we are shown by the antics and crimes of 
the Germans. Never has the worship of what Bacon called 
wdola tribus, the fetishes of the tribe, been carried to an extremer 
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wickedness or to an extremer folly. The Germans, indeed, now 
claim to have risen so far above the rest of mankind as to be a 
law unto themselves. 

Prof. Oscar Bie summed up this view, taken by the mass of 
his countrymen, in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt: “There are 
no principles of humanity. Humanity is not a law of nature ; 
it is a child of circumstance, varying in different ages and in 
different countries. . . . Technical skill creates might, might is 
right, so humanity is produced.”” The Germans by their “technical 
skill” in making guns, poison gas, tear-compelling shells, and 
other devices of warfare, are entitled, therefore, to produce new 
principles of humanity. That is the argument. 

And, as they will endeavour to exclude pity, chivalry, generosity, 
so they must abolish all moral obligations, all the ties which 
bind “ white people ” all the world over. Treaties become scraps 
of paper. Lies may be promulgated “in the public interest.” 
“ Honour,” said a German socialist to the Belgian socialists at 
the Brussels Maison du Peuple after the occupation of the city, 
“honour is a purely bourgeois notion.” Honour must go too. 

Much rubbish has been talked and written about the influence 
of Nietzsche on the German mind. The writers and talkers have 
been plainly persons who never read his invigorating but 
hyperbolic works. It is possible, however, that Nietzsche’s plan 
for “‘a transvaluation of all values” in the moral order may 
have given the Germans mental indigestion. The meat of his 
powerful but slightly crazy intellect was too strong for their easily 
distended, flatulent brains. They are possessed by the insane 
notion of founding a new heaven and a new earth, of destroying 
all that exists and building up afresh in their own image. 

It is when megalomania enters the sphere of religion that it 
becomes at once most pitiful and most absurd. The Emperor 
William’s references to “our old God,” which at first were 
comic but have now become nauseating, are not merely symptoms 
of individual derangement. A very large part of the German 
nation is affected by a like imbecility. All who have studied, 
even slightly, religious mania, a common form of the folie de 
grandeur, will recognize an indication of the disease in such an 
utterance as that of Field-Marshal Rieger: “‘ Germany has many 
enemies because she is the nation which excels the others. The 
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world, as Schiller said, loves to darken that which shines and to 
drag in the dust that which is on high. Socrates had to drink 
hemlock. Christopher Columbus was cast into prison. Jesus 
Christ was crucified.” 

This likening of Germany to Christ crops up again and again. 
It is an idea which has taken hold of the disordered imagination 
of the race. Moritz R. Stern (quoted by La Suisse of Geneva) 
has written: “Germany is Christ, the Saviour of the World.” 
Another lunatic named Brausewetter considers that “in Christ 
everything was profoundly German,” and that “the world will 
be healed of evil by the German Saviour.” 

The means of “healing” are the sword, the bayonet, the 
torpedo, the shell, the machine-gun. The Protestant Bishop of 
Kiel has piously thanked God “ for His merciful support” in 
allowing ‘“‘ our submarines to sink American vessels and others 
carrying supplies to our enemies, quite regardless of how many 
and how impudent the Americans on board may be.” Pastor 
Schettler wrote, in a pamphlet addressed to the troops: “ The 
German soldier must thrust his bayonet between the ribs of the 
enemy. He must shatter the butt-end of his rifle on the enemies’ 
skulls. That is his holy duty, thereby he is serving God.” In 
another pamphlet this same demented clergyman declared “ the 
slaughter of thousands upon thousands of Russian barbarians ” 
to be “a truly religious work, a service to Christ.” 

What are we to think of the vaunted superiority of German 
education when we see that such stuff as this can be put before 
the soldiers of the Empire ? One knows what kind of a reception 
it would meet with from British troops. Only men whose minds 
were slightly addled would tolerate the offensive canting of 
religion run mad. 

Yet the tune played by the Bishop of Kiel and by Pastor 
Schettler is repeated with monotonous insistence throughout the 
country. To print specimens at length would be debilitating. 
A few chosen from many hundreds will suffice. 


“German submarines are instruments to execute divine 
vengeance by sending to the bottom of the sea thousands of the 
non-elect who have, like the English, French, and Russians, sold 
themselves to the Devil.’—Pastor Bobel, Levpzig. 
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“It is because we are pure that we have been chosen by the 
Almighty as His instrument to slay with the sword the sinful 
nations. German soldiers must therefore kill, burn, and destroy. 
Any half-measures would be wicked.”—Pastor Philippi, Berlin. 


“England is the worst enemy of God. She has betrayed and 
dishonoured the name of Christ. It is the task of Germany to 
destroy her.’ —Pastor Kohler, Berlin. 


** We have become the nation of wrath, 
We accomplish the Almighty will of God, 
Filled with holy rage we fulfil 
The demands of the All-Righteous upon the ungodly.” 
A religious poet “much admired in 
Evangelical circles.” 


As a variant from the view that Germany enjoys being a 
scourge, we find put forward by Dr. Reinhold Seeberg, Professor 
of Theology in Berlin University, the more cynical suggestion 
that ‘‘ Germany loves other nations. She punishes them by 
invading, killing, burning, solely for their own good.” 

One seems to hear the mirthless laughter of a maniac, the 
usual accompaniment to such a sentiment as that. 

Not even the reputed great intellects of Germany escape the 
taint of insanity. “The Germans,” Dr. Déllinger pontificated, 
“have been called to an intellectual priesthood.” This grandilo- 
quent claim found echo far and wide among the intellectual 
classes. Mr. Owen Wister, in “ The Pentecost of Calamity,” cites 
the case of a German tutor in the United States who went home 
to fight “ with no sign of Prussian fumes in his brain.” After a 
while he wrote in a strain which showed clearly that the balance 
of his mind had been upset. Germany, he contended, was fighting 
to keep alive Christianity and civilization. ‘‘ By her shameless 
lies and cold-blooded hypocrisy England has forfeited her claim 
to the title of a country of culture. France has passed her prime 
anyway. The United States are too far behind in their develop- 
ment, the other countries are too small to carry on the heritage 
of Greek culture and Christian faith, so we have to do i.” 

In short, “‘ we Germans . . . the chosen sowers of the seeds of 
true culture,” as the Berlin Borsen-Courier puts it. From which 
it is but a step to the conviction expressed by another “ intel- 
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lectual,” Herr Richard Fugmann, in a pamphlet published at 
Leipzig and much quoted by the German Press—the conviction 
that “‘ the noble German race has been called to shape the universe 
in its own image and according to its will.” 

One can scarcely be surprised at such Fug-maniac conclusions 
if one has studied the German newspapers during the war. They 
pride themselves on their “ intellectualismus,” yet they praise 
everything German with the same childish vanity and folly as 
may be noticed in black, naked savages when they are first given 
articles of European dress. “No people,’ blandly remarks the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung, “ feels and thinks so universally, so justly, 
and so humanely as the German people.” And the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung is a leading newspaper. To quote from inconsiderable 
journals might be amusing, but it would be from my purpose. 
It is the appearance of the symptoms of insanity in organs of the 
Press reputed weighty and sound which proves the seriousness of 
the malady. Another such organ is the Cologne Gazette. Here 
are the Cologne Gazette’s ravings over one of the national songs 
of Germany : “ ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles’ is the loftiest, noblest, 
most inspiring, most tuneful, grandest, most poetical and glorious 
song that ever welled from human breast. It is divine, as is the 
origin of the people for whom it was composed.” 

No one will deny that the air is rousing and melodious. It 
makes a stirring hymn tune for the Church of England. But to 
speak of a good hymn tune as if it were a composition of the 
highest musical genius proves that all sense of proportion and 
comparison have fled. 

The Germans have always been unmannerly in loud praise 
of their own customs and qualities. Well-bred people do not 
insist upon the superiority of their possessions and relatives and 
habits to those of all others. But of late in Germany self-satisfac- 
tion has been displayed not merely to the extreme of ill-breeding 
but to the point of lunacy. Here is the Cologne Gazette again : 
“The historian will some day note with astonishment the calm 
and dignity with which the German Press has preserved German 
decency of behaviour amid the foaming flood of venomous abuse.” 

There will, in truth, be much to astonish the historian who is 
forced to search the files of German newspapers during the Great 
War. But where will he find “dignity” ? Where “calm” ? 
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Was it dignified to scream as the Berlin Post did that “ the life 
of one German soldier is worth more in our eyes than the Lusitania 
with all her passengers, or than the Cathedral of Rheims ” ? 
Was it “calm” of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt to say that “ in 
the Emperor William II there live again the combined spirits 
of an Alexander, a Cesar, and a Charlemagne”? Or did the 
Mimchener Neueste Nachrichten show calmness when it complained 
savagely that Luxemburg was “ungrateful for the benefits 
conferred upon it by Germany,” which broke its neutrality and 
in spite of honourable protest invaded and passed armies through 
the defenceless little state? To look for gratitude was indeed 
“calm ”’ in the slang sense of ‘‘ impudent,”’ but in no other meaning 
of the word. 
Here are more 


‘ 


‘calmness’ and “ dignity”: 


“The war can only be ended by the victory of the stronger. 
There is only one means to employ, the knee on the chest and 
the thumbs in the eyes.”—Chemnitzer Volks-Stumme. 


“Tt would be as sensible for Germany to live among tigers, 
leopards and foxes as to allow herself any longer to be made the 
victim and the butt of the murderers, thieves, cut-throats, who 
with England, the arch-villain, at their head, have for years 
held their treacherous dagger pointed at the heart of German 
civilization.” —Kolnische Volks-Zeitung. 


“ For a generation we must hold Belgium down by the sword. 
We must subject her to a regime of force.—Sud-deutsche Monats- 
hefte. 


“Peace will be a catastrophe. War is the only possibility. 
The nation will as one man demand perpetual war.”—Munich 
Medical Journal. 


It was the same Munich periodical which issued a pamphlet 
urging that there should be “ education in hatred,” “ organization 
of hatred.” 


“Away with the immature fear of brutality and fanaticism ! 
Let us adopt politically the motto ‘ more blows and fewer kisses.’ 
We must not hesitate to declare blasphemously that ‘ now abideth 
these three, faith, hope, and hatred, and the greatest of these is 
hatred.’ ” 
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It sounds like mere raving, but in Prussia the schools really 
do “educate in hatred.” Children have been taught to recite 
verses of ferocious abuse. ‘‘ Shoot all the Russians, knock down 
all the French, kick all the English, do the Serbs to death,” so 
sang the highest class of a Berlin elementary school at a Christmas 
entertainment. In Hanover schools they teach a “ poem ” upon 
the pleasing theme “ No quarter”: 


“* Over there in his cowardly trenches 

Lies the enemy. We attack him. 

Strike dead all who beg for mercy ! 

Shoot them all down like dogs! 

‘ The more enemies, the better,’ is our prayer 
_In this our hour of revenge.” 


Is it any wonder that people capable of teaching such vile 
jingles to little children should have outraged all the decencies 
of what used to be called “ civilized warfare”? Their minds, 
weakened by subjection and by sentimentalism (which is always 
associated with a cruel strain), have given way under the stress 
of unaccustomed emotion. They move in a world of their own 
imagining. They give realities the go-by. 

Could any documents be more fantastic than those which in 
the summer of 1915 laid down the conditions which Germany 
would impose before she granted peace? First, the “ simple 
six,” as the “‘ most important economic organizations of Germany ” 
should be called, demanded, in addition to indemnities, a Belgium 
subject to the German Empire; a France robbed of her eastern 
fortresses and the whole of her north-eastern corner bordering 
the Channel, inclusive of Calais and Boulogne ; a Russia without 
the Baltic Provinces and the territories south of them; a world 
dominated by German power. 

So the Agrarian League, the two Peasant Leagues, the Central 
Union of German Industrialists, the League of Industrialists, and 
the Union of the Middle Classes frothed and foamed in May 1915. 
Three months later followed a group of professors who repeated 
these inanities with the further remark, “‘ We must have Egypt.” 
And, just as a crazy old woman believes she will one day be able to 
sweep the moon down with her broom as easily as she sweeps 
down cobwebs, so these landowners and manufacturers and 
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professors insanely supposed they would get all they asked 
for. One can sympathize with von Bethmann-Hollweg (who is 
forced to keep in touch with facts and who knew that in the 
summer of 1915 the Allies had not yet even armed themselves) 
in having such a pack of G.P. patients always at his heels. 

To argue with them was impossible, though Baron Zedlitz 
thinks it possible now, and urges the “ simple six ” to “ reconsider 
their demands ” (Berlin Tag, third week of July). What argument 
would have been likely to cause Prof. Flamm, instructor in ship- 
building at Charlottenburg, to cease from such pitiful gibbering 
as his prophecy that, when Egypt has been “ torn away”’ from 
Britain and Gibraltar reduced by siege guns (from Essen appa- 
rently), “ the day will dawn upon which the English bloodsucker 
will release his hold upon the world, and the peoples will breathe 
again at the thought that the seas are free” ? 

This professor, so aptly named, may know how to build ships, 
but he understands very little about the seas if he imagines they 
are not “free” for all open, peaceable, reputable purposes. Of 
all the nonsense invented for the gulling of a sheep-like, credulous 
race, this of the “ freedom of the seas”’ is the wildest. It means 
nothing except that Germany wants to be the head policeman 
instead of Britain. We might with confidence take a vote of 
the nations upon that. They know how we have used our power. 
They have seen how Germany uses hers. 

To expect consecutive thinking from the concocters of such 
silly stuff would be unreasonable. Even so forcible an intellect 
as that of Ernst Hiickel fails to follow the logic of cause and 
effect. Prof. Hiickel proclaims his desire for a lasting peace. 
Yet he comtemplates the seizure of Belgium and the Baltic 
Provinces, and the “ driving of Britain out of Africa,” without 
perceiving the patent truth that the consequence of such acts, 
if they were possible, would be to banish the thought of 
peace for generations. He would multiply Bismarck’s mistake a 
hundredfold. For us and for Russia and for the Belgians he 
would create fresh Alsace-Lorraines. We should all live and 
work only for one moment, the moment of revenge. 

A section of the German nation had, it is true, suffered from 
this distressing form of mental aberration called megalomania 
for a long period before the war. Not only irresponsible writers 
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like von Bernhardi, but responsible Ministers developed its 
symptoms in an acute form. General Bronsart von Schellendorff, 
Prussian Minister for War, wrote many years ago: “Do not 
let us forget the civilizing task which the decree of Providence 
has assigned to us. . . . We intend to absorb all the provinces 
which border upon Prussia. We shall successively annex Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Northern Switzerland; then Trieste and 
Venice ; finally Northern France from the Sambre to the Loire. 
This programme we fearlessly announce.” 

There was a double lunacy in this. First, the lunacy of 
supposing the world would allow any Power thus to act the 
thief and bully. Secondly, thinking that Empires have ever 
been, or ever will be built up from preconceived designs. Not 
even the life of a man can be planned more than a very little 
space ahead. We almost never develop our schemes of existence 
as we conceive them, even in the smallest concerns. 

One must do the mass of the German people the justice of 
admitting that up to the period of the war such wild and whirling 
words had little influence upon their brains. It was by the strain 
which war imposes that they were affected. They had not enough 
self-control to keep sane. Then, at once, all the nonsense written 
and spouted by professors and generals found an echo in the 
disordered mind of Germany as a whole. All restraint was 
abandoned, common sense fled. All methods were just and 
“Christian” if Germany employed them. No atrocity was to 
be regretted if it advanced German interests. 

Sane criminals hide their crimes if they can, or try to explain 
them away. It is only the crazy who speak of them with gloating 
pride. The Germans have not merely excused their barbarous 
acts, they have gloried in them. “ The earth which covers the 
body of one of our brave men is more sacred to us than all the 
cathedrals, all the art treasures of the whole world,” cried General 
von Dittfurt in the Tag. A German officer quoted by the author 
of Red Cross and Iron Cross (Murray) went further. Speaking 
of Rheims Cathedral: “ After all, Gothic architecture has had 
its day, and, as the Frankfiirter Zeitung so cleverly pointed out, 
the disappearance of these old monuments will only hasten the 
birth of new and astounding creations of German genius.” 

I ask: Can there be any explanation of the German attitude 
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of mind, illustrated by these quotations (which might be vastly 
more numerous) save the explanation which I suggest ? 

Not every German is a megalomaniac. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor has never been one. His boasts have never rung true. 
Max Harden has made a quick recovery. A few of the shrewder 
intellects of the country have understood all along how empty 
was the dream of German victory. But by the nation in the 
mass have been shown all the signs which in individuals are 
certified as the signs of “ temporary derangement.” 

Masses of people are easily influenced. By design, or by the 
urging of the slightly insane, they can be stirred to the strangest 
manifestations of folly, as we know (to take one set of phenomena 
only) from the records of religious revivals. The professors and 
generals suddenly upon the outbreak of war became the nation’s 
guides. Were they mad themselves, or was their “antic dis- 
position ” merely put on, merely part of the Prussian “ organization 
for war”? Who can yet answer? In either case they succeeded 
in capturing the national mind. No doubt they had already 
inflamed the national sentiment, flattered the national conscious- 
ness, always prone to excessive self-esteem. Now their fantastic 
doctrines were caught up and adhered to as articles of national 
faith. 

Possibly, when the Germans see their situation in the cold 
grey light of Fact instead of by the hectic glow of professorial 
prophecy, they will turn and rend their blind leaders and recover 
their wits. Otherwise, they must be further chastened. “A 
whip and a dark room” were once the remedies for madness 
among men. Their modern equivalent for the madness of a 
people will be exclusion from the comity of nations and a scourge 
of tarifis designed to prevent them from becoming rich again at 
the Allies’ expense and bringing upon Europe a repetition of the 
miseries of the past two years. These should cure them of the 
insane vanity, the blinkered outlook upon life, the ill-bred self- 
consciousness and insolent barbarism, which have warped their 
mental state since August 1914. 

Crowd psychology is a fascinating study. Never before, I 
suppose, has there been so curious a “case” for the crowd 
psychologist as this. 


H. Hamitton FYFe 
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THOUGH so common the mole is a comparatively unknown animal, 
by which rather “Irish” statement I mean that most people 
know little of its ways and habits. This is easily accounted 
for by its subterranean mode of life, so that to many persons 
the word “mole” simply means those unsightly hillocks of soil 
which it’ throws up during its workings to the annoyance of 
the farmer and the disfigurement of the turf. It is seldom 
one sees a mole alive and unhurt, therefore even professional 
mole-catchers know but little about the creatures which it is 
their business to trap, yet what they do not know they often 
imagine, and many of their statements should be taken with the 
proverbial “ grain of salt.”” Even educated people have given 
credence to and published some curious tales, saying things 
which the slightest acquaintance with the animal would have 
shown to be false. I think this is due to the fact that not only 
is it difficult to catch a mole without hurting it, but also to keep 
it alive for more than a few hours. Moles succumb quickly in 
the grip of a trap, and even if found at once and released 
before they are much pinched will die from the shock and 
fright. And when you do get one that is not hurt it is no 
easy task to feed it. I speak from personal experience as I 
recently had a mole for a month. It was caught in a “gin” 
that had been set for a stoat. The jaws closed on its foot, but 
a man was passing the place as the trap went off, and hearing 
the snap looked to see what was caught. By a lucky coincidence 
I was near at hand and hearing him shout ran to the spot. It 
was the work of a moment to take the mole out of the trap, pop 
the squeaking, scratching thing into one of my gloves, and carry 
it home as fast as I could. I must here utter a word of warning, 
if any one reading this should think of trying to keep a mole 
as a pet, he, or she, had better not, when at last it is caught, be 
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tempted to slip it on the way back into a convenient pocket. 
Not only is it bad for the pocket to do so, the mole being capable 
of using its strong claws with great effect, but when you take 
it out you may find some fleas left behind! Large, active ones 
too, for mole fleas are generally big, so it is wiser to leave even 
a glove or pocket handkerchief out of doors for an hour or two 
after carrying a mole in it. 

To go back to my mole, it squeaked shrill protests all the 
way, and scratched, scraped, and tore at the glove like a little 
demon. When I got to the house there was the question of its 
quarters to be considered, but an empty tub with some soil at 
the bottom solved the problem. At first it dashed frantically 
round and round, trying to climb out, then it burrowed into the 
earth, which was about twenty-four inches deep, and by the 
heaving I judged it was exploring the bottom of the tub. I 
was rather surprised as it went down to see that it scratched 
out the loam with its hind feet, first drawing it backwards with 
its forepaws, then kicking it away with the hind ones just as a 
rabbit or a dog would do. I say this surprised me because 
I had always imagined that a mole pushed the earth in front 
of it by means of its powerful and extraordinarily developed 
forelegs, head, and shoulders. Possibly it does this too, but 
evidently it is not the only method. 

The next thing to do was to feed my captive, for I knew from. 
past experience that it would want a large number of worms. 
Moles live chiefly upon worms, but they will eat grubs of all 
sorts, including slugs, and even meat if they cannot get anything 
else. Their appetites are extraordinary, no creatures are more 
voracious, and their digestions are so rapid they soon starve 
if left for more than a few hours without food. About the same 
time I had the mole above referred to, a workman, who knew 
that I wanted a live mole, was turning over some rubbish in a 
stackyard when one dropped out. He caught the mole and as 
it was late in the evening put it in a large box, even taking the 
precaution to fill this with soil, thinking he would bring the little 
animal to me first thing the following morning, but when he looked 
at it at 5.30 a.m. it was not only lying dead on the top of the earth, 
but was stiff and cold, and must have died early in the night. 
It was absolutely unhurt, and had died simply from starvation. 
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I was very anxious that this fate should not overtake my mole, 
so I got for its first meal fifty large worms. For a few moments 
it would not touch them, but continued to race round the barrel, 
snuffing here and there with its curious little sensitive snout, 
and every now and then trying to scramble up the sides. It 
moved astonishingly quickly considering how unsuitable those 
broad, strong forepaws were for above-ground progression. One 
of the most amusing of its characteristics was the impudent 
angle at which it carried its wretched stump of a tail. This 
twenty millimetres or so of skin and bone was generally carried 
upright like the tail of a self-satisfied dog! By the way, I have 
referred to the mole as “it,” for 1 was never sure of its sex, but 
as it was rather a small specimen I believed it was a female. 
However, there is so little outward difference between the sexes 
that it would be easy to be mistaken. It is an interesting point 
in connexion with the question of sex that among moles males 
are much more numerous than females. The exact proportion 
is difficult to arrive at, mole-catchers’ statements being most 
unreliable, the only safe method of determining the sex, except 
in the breeding season, being by dissection. My mole was 
rather small and slight, but its fur had the most lovely sheen, 
giving it in certain lights—-though of course it was only a typically 
coloured “black” mole—the appearance of frosted silver. I 
have never seen this in dead ones or in “ skins,” and believe it is 
due to the ripple and play of the muscles under the velvety fur. 
For instance, as it seized and shook a worm—for it soon changed 
its mind and attacked the worms I had dropped in—its fur 
seemed one moment silver, the next jet black, and a second later 
silvery grey. 

Worm after worm disappeared. It grabbed them like a terrier 
pouncing upon a rat, bit its victim quickly all along the body, and 
then began to chew it from the end, almost lying upon the rest 
of the worm and using its paws to hold it, at the same time getting 
its head down between its arms so that it was impossible to see 
how the meal was finished. The fifty worms had disappeared by 
next morning and the mole was running round the tub apparently 
looking for more. I gave it thirty for breakfast, and another 
thirty in the evening, and henceforward made sixty its daily 
allowance. At first I simply dropped them on the earth, but 
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later always put them in a flower-pot, which I tipped a little 
to one side, and the mole learnt to fetch them from it as it wanted 
them. Sometimes the morning supply was not finished by 
evening, but every worm would be eaten up during the night. 
It certainly did not eat so much during the day as it did during 
the dark hours, which evidently accounted for my finding twenty- 
seven worms left in the soil when I turned the mole out on the 
evening of the thirtieth day. But in calculating what it had 
eaten these need not be considered, as the daily “ sixty’ was 
usually many more, for I often threw in another ten or twelve 
to make sure the little animal had good measure. Taking sixty 
as the figure, which is under rather than over the mark, it had 
1800 worms in the thirty days, at which rate one mole would 
want 21,900 in a year of 365 days, or 91 lb. 4 oz. of worms, if 
one takes an average lot of sixty to weigh 4 oz. I put several 
“sixties? on the scales and they ali weighed the same. Now 
an average mole weighs about 34 0z., so this one not only 
consumed more than its own weight of food in the space of 
twenty-four hours, but would in the course of a year have 
eaten a trifle over 417 times its own weight of worms. And it 
should not be forgotten that a free mole, taking plenty of 
exercise, would probably be even more voracious. This gives some 
idea of the work done by the mole population in the course 
of a year! I know that I should not like to have to feed 
several of these voracious little demons! One was quite enough. 
Those sixty worms per day became a perfect nightmare. All 
likely ground had been dug over, every heap of soil turned several 
times, worms got more and more scarce, until I was counting the 
days until I might let it go, but having said I would keep it alive 
and well for a month I did not mean to be beaten by a few dozen 
worms. 

Before the day came to release my mole I had noted many 
interesting facts concerning its ways. I gave it some grass 
for a bed, which it at once gathered together, and in a little while 
I found it asleep on the heap (which was on the top of the soil) 
looking like a little grey velvet ball, for its head and feet were 
tucked away beneath it. When I touched it it squeaked, turned 
on its back and kicked, but did not bite. Then got up and ran 
away down one of the tunnels it had made. This happened 
on the first day, the next day it had arranged the dried grass 
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so that it had a comfortable nest, which was slightly sunk in the 
ground by reason of a bolt-hole that had been dug beneath. 
The whole time it used the nest it kept this hole open, and a 
similar tunnel is an invariable feature of the elaborate “ fortress ” 
or “palace” that a mole lives in during the winter. It was 
apparently the repeated excavations of this bottom hole which 
caused the bed to be gradually sunk in the ground and covered 
up so that at last only a few stray bits of hay marked its position. 
Besides the top and bottom tunnels there were at least two other 
holes leading into it. This nest was added to from time to time, 
the hay I supplied being dragged in, and I once saw the mole 
engaged on the task. It just caught hold of the bits and pulled 
them towards it. From what I could see it appeared that it 
arranged its bed by pulling the stuff towards it, and then turning 
round and round. It was certainly a most comfortable bed, and 
the feeling when my finger sank into the warm velvety fur of the 
mole was quite delightful! After the first day it gave up squeaking 
when touched, but invariably rolled over and kicked, and if 
this did not stop the annoyance got up and ran away. The 
mole was not very frightened and would hang on to a worm like 
a little bulldog, so that one day I raised it twelve inches in the 
air before the worm parted and it was able to scurry home to 
the nest with half. I noticed that it often took worms home to 
the nest to eat, and I thought that it liked to get under the hay 
so that in their squirmings they should not soil its beautiful 
fur which it kept so spotlessly clean. It was astonishing how 
quickly it located the worms when I dropped them on the surface 
of the soil, sniffing here and there with its keen little nose and 
soon finding them. Though bold enough where food was concerned 
it was easily startled by anybody passing and would immediately 
dive underground. How far it was frightened by sounds I could 
not decide, and could never tell whether it was the shaking and 
vibration caused by approaching footsteps, or the noisy crunching 
that they made on the gravel which alarmed it, but somehow 
or other it knew when any one came near. 

After the first ten days the mole—having settled down and 
become thoroughly at home—no longer came up on to the 
surface by day, though there were plenty of indications of its 
activity at night. From this time onwards it seemed to sleep 
while it was light and hunt during the dark hours, for I generally 
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found it in the nest in the daytime, and the worms were often 
untouched until evening, though they all vanished before the 
following morning. 

It is a doubtful point what use the mole is able to make of 
its tiny eyes. My own opinion, derived from observations on 
this and other captive moles, is that it can distinguish light 
from darkness, but does not, in our sense of the word, see things, 
but that sometimes a dark object, such as a person, passing 
between it and the light, would be sufficient to frighten it. 

When the thirty days were up—and worms had become as 
scarce as “snow in midsummer ”’—I turned the tub on its side, 
upset that nice little nest, picked up the mole, which uttered 
protesting squeaks, and carried it off to a damp meadow near 
a wood, where I put it down in the long grass, and it slipped 
away among the stems to be lost to sight in a few seconds. It 
then looked as well and glossy as when it was caught, and as 
far as I could see might have lived for months in its tub. In 
short I was convinced that there is no difficulty in keeping a 
mole well and healthy if it is given unlimited food, a warm bed, 
and some water to drink. 

Material for making a nest I believe to be most essential 
to the welfare of a mole. Wild moles make elaborate sleeping- 
places over which they throw up so much earth that they can 
be recognized from afar. These large hillocks, generally spoken 
of as “ fortresses” or “ palaces,” are principally for winter use. 
It is most interesting to dig one open. No two agree in the details 
of their structure, though according to many old naturalists all 
are made according to one pattern in which the central nest 
is surrounded with two galleries connected by five tunnels. 
More often than not a passage does go all round the hillock, 
from which others pass through the mound and into the sleeping- 
chamber. The only constant feature I have been able to find 
in the fortresses of this neighbourhood is the bolt-hole or drain- 
passage (it probably serves both purposes in this wet clay soil) 
that passes from the floor of the nest down into the ground, 
ultimately curving up to join one of the main thoroughfares 
that lead to the hunting-grounds. This tunnel is usually present 
in the newest as well as the oldest of fortresses. Some of these 
old hills are quite large. The biggest I have opened was five 
feet across by two feet high ; another which I had known of for 
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several years was four feet broad by fifteen inches in height ; 
and a third, about two feet three inches high, was three feet 
six inches across at the widest part. Many hills, especially 
those under bushes which do not get knocked about by horses 
and cattle, are used year after year, and the first of those mentioned 
above had been in use for at least four seasons. When I opened 
it there was a nice fresh nest of hawthorn leaves evidently 
brought from beneath a bush that was near. When a fortress 
has been used for a season or two you may sometimes find one 
or more new nests made above the old one, and I have heard 
of several being found in one hillock, though two are the most 
that I can vouch for from personal observation. As a rule the beds 
are made of oak leaves—the oak is much the commonest tree in 
this district—but I have seen elm leaves used, also hawthorn, 
and grass when no leaves were to be had. A nest in a field 
of autumn-sown wheat was made entirely of the young 
blades. 

The fortress is not necessarily placed in the middle of the 
mole’s hunting-ground but may be at one end of the system of 
tunnels, or even some way from the workings with which it will 
communicate by a well-used tunnel. It is a curious fact, which 
I have verified for myself, that it is often possible to tell from 
the straightness or irregularity of the boring whether they are 
tenanted by a male or female. The males make very much 
straighter runs than the females. A male’s run will go right 
across a field, with little side passages which are the actual feeding- 
grounds, the long straight path being the main highway to 
different parts of the domain. The workings of a female are 
usually roughly circular but so confused it is difficult to make 
out much system in them. To study these details to the best 
advantage moles should not be too plentiful, as where they are 
very numerous a whole field will be so closely covered with the 
hillocks that it is impossible to distinguish one set of workings 
from another. Mole-catchers say that if two moles meet in a 
passage they fight to the death. I know they will do so in 
captivity, and that under such circumstances they are the most 
pugnacious of creatures, fighting with the fury of lions, and 
continuing until one or the other is killed, but they must in a 
free state be able to manage their affairs more amiably, as it is 
no uncommon thing for seven or eight to be caught in the one 
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hole, and it is certain that it is the rule rather than the exception 
for several to inhabit the same system of tunnels. The greatest 
number I have known to be taken in the same place was eighteen 
males captured in the early spring—March and April—where a 
tunnel went through a fence, but this would be just the time 
when they would be travelling in search of mates. When thus 
engaged they will make quite shallow runs which almost break 
through the surface of the soil. 

The young are born chiefly in May and June, the nurseries 
being specially prepared nests, and not the old fortresses that 
have done duty all winter. They are strange, helpless, little 
naked things, reddish at first, but they grow rapidly, become 
lead-coloured, then acquire fur, and are soon able to follow the 
old one out into the subterranean world. 

Possibly some of the males use their old homes on into the 
summer, but as a general rule the fortresses are deserted until the 
following autumn, the owners sleeping where convenience dictates. 
Quite recently I found a number of sleeping-places under cocks 
of hay. The weather had been very wet, and it was impossible 
to carry the hay which had been left in the meadow for over three 
weeks. At length it became fine, and the order was to open the 
cocks so that the hay might have a chance to dry. With this 
work I helped, and became very interested when I saw that 
beneath each heap of damp hay there were mole tunnels, and 
that in many cocks nice little round beds had been made. In 
most instances the occupiers were quick to take the alarm and 
had disappeared by the time the hay was turned over, but one 
mole, less nimble than its fellows, was thrown over in the heap, 
only to be dispatched by a waiting dog. 

Moles have few foes save man. Weasels are often found in 
their burrows and killed by mole-catchers when trapping, but it 
is doubtful if they are there after the moles. I do not mean to 
say they never kill a mole, for it is almost certain they do kill 
a few, but it is very doubtful if they habitually hunt the moles, 
as so few creatures like them, and all the carnivorous animals and 
birds that I have offered moles to have refused them unless very 
hungry. They have rather a strong smell (which is particularly 
noticeable when you skin a mole), and this may help to make 
them distasteful. I think more often than not the weasels which 
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are caught in mole-traps were underground after the mice and 
voles, which also make use of these convenient tunnels. Owls 
and buzzards may kill a few moles when they venture above 
ground, and foxes will sometimes pounce on one when burrowing 
near the surface. One snowy winter day I found clearly written 
in the snow the tale of such an incident. I had been following 
the trail of a fox, noting here how he had trotted hurriedly 
along, there how he had turned aside to smell something, when 
I came to a spot where he suddenly stopped. The clear impressions 
of the pads showed how he had stood and watched some creature, 
The next two or three paces showed he had moved cautiously 
forward in the direction of some fresh mole-hills which were dark 
and red against the clean white snow. Then there was a space 
without a track, and beyond, by the last heap of soil, in the centre 
of a ring of crushed, trampled, stained snow, lay the mangled body 
of a mole. It was evident that the fox had seen it heaving near 
the surface, had sprung upon it, killed it, but was not hungry 
enough to eat a creature for which he had no great liking, so, 
after playing with and rolling on it, had left his victim and gone 
on to seek a more appetizing supper. Poor “little gentleman 
in the black velvet coat,” he paid dearly for venturing so near 
the surface ! 

By the way, “black velvet” is not invariably the mole’s 
garb, it is not uncommon for other colours to be met with, such 
as grey, smoky blue—like a Persian cat—orange, buff, and 
creamy white. White specimens are occasionally true albinos 
but more often have dark eyes. Piebalds have been heard of 
but are very rare. This variability is not astonishing, as it is a 
feature one would expect to meet with in a creature leading a 
subterranean life where colour cannot be of any consequence, and 
where—as far as we can see—there cannot be any selection in 
this direction. But selection and specialization have certainly 
been at work in other ways upon the mole, for no animal could 
be better adapted to its mode of life, from the enormously and 
peculiarly developed forelimbs, with the short strong neck and 
flattened head, to its little sensitive snout and minute eyes, 
which, buried in its fur, are safe from any inconvenience from grit 
and falling soil. In short the mole is well fitted to lead a very 
joyous life in its underground world. Frances Pitt 


THE WOUNDED AT WOBURN 


Pork, real estate, and Wall Street speculations provide the United 
States with lucrative exports in the form of well-dowered daughters 
to mend the fortunes of impecunious peers of the realm. One 
effect of export to England of eligible debutantes born under the 
Stars and Stripes has been to change the character of the House of 
Lords ; to alter the manners and customs of society ; to influence 
for good or for evil the ancient traditions of landed gentry in the 
Upper House. 

Among the thirty-one dukes outside the royal circle some have 
married foreigners. One or two are useless. As in the kingdom 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king, so a duke who neither 
marries a foreigner nor squanders his patrimony is more likely to 
retain the traditions of the old families—to do things, not talk 
about them ; also to shun advertisement like the plague. Woburn 
Hospital was once mentioned in a newspaper ; never described. 

For nearly two years past trainloads of wounded soldiers from 
the Front have been received by the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, 
at Woburn Abbey, which is now a base hospital. The famous 
riding-school and tennis court within a stone’s-throw of the 
Abbey porch have been structurally prepared for the reception of 
casualties from the rank and file: no officers are included. The 
hospital at the Abbey and the Cottage Hospital in Woburn (the 
latter has existed for fourteen years) have been hard at work 
since the fateful days of August 1914. In the Visitors’ Book of 
the Cottage Hospital may be seen the tranquil signature of 
Edith Cavell. 

The organizer-in-chief and secretary is the Duchess of 
Bedford. She is architect, superintendent, theatre sister and 
secretary, and has never left her work for a day since it was 
taken up. Her Grace is in attendance at the hospital at six 
o’clock every morning and works as the theatre sister in the 
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Cottage Hospital. Woburn is in direct relation with the Central 
Military Hospital at Cambridge. No State subsidies or assistance 
of any kind are given by the War Office or by the public. 

The Military Hospital, Woburn, contains 100 beds. Patients 
are taken in direct from France. There is no connexion with 
the Red Cross Society, and only fully trained nurses are employed. 
The hospital at Woburn is affiliated to the First Eastern General 
Hospital, Cambridge, through which all instructions from the 
War Office are received. Many of the returns are sent through 
the Cambridge Command, and patients are sent there to be 
discharged. 

The hospital was opened on September 7, 1914. 

Apart from surgical skill, special attention is paid to an 
abundance of light and fresh air, cleanliness, good feeding, electric 
light, baths, etc. X-ray apparatus has been installed in both 
hospitals. 

The hospital was converted from the riding-school, tennis 
court, museum, and a long veranda known as the covered 
way, to what it is now, and the conversion was entirely carried 
out by the estate clerk of the works. The whole of the work 
of structural alteration was carried out by the estate service. 
Nobody was called in from outside to run up a big bill. 

The stretcher-bearers and men who do the work of orderlies 
on the arrival of a convoy are household servants, gardeners, 
chauffeurs, and grooms on the estate, who have been trained 
for the work and are voluntary helpers and unfit for military 
service. 

Several of the crew of the 8.Y. Sapphire (commandeered for 
patrol work) who are ineligible for active service are employed 
in and about the hospital. The yacht’s electrician is X-ray 
operator. One of the officers keeps order amongst the patients 
outside the wards as well as making himself generally useful in the 
hospital. Some of the crew have learnt to drive the ambulances, 
others are employed in the general work of cleaning the hospital 
and its precincts. There is one resident surgeon in addition to 
the local doctors who visit the hospital. A masseur comes four 
times a week from London, and London doctors and surgeons 
are called in as consultants. An anesthetist also comes from 
London for many of the operations. 
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The Cottage Hospital was built fourteen years ago, and 
the hundred beds include those in this hospital. 

The organization of Woburn Hospital is sometimes strained 
by the stress of emergency, but no breakdown has ever taken 
place. On one occasion the first intimation of the prospective 
arrival of wounded men was a telephone message from Ampthill 
station, many miles distant, to say that a train full of wounded 
men had arrived and were awaiting transport. The hospital 
is equipped with ambulances with capacity for thirty-two 
stretcher cases, as never less than one hundred casualties were, 
until lately, sent in an ambulance train. Lord Lucas’s hospital 
at Wrest Park joins with Woburn in taking convoys direct from 
the Front. The transport of wounded from the hospital train 
to the haunt of ancient peace in Woburn Park has always been 
rapidly effected. 

On the day that the present writer was taken over the hospital 
by the Duke and Duchess, the Duke, who is Colonel-in-Command 
of the Bedfordshire Training Depot in Ampthill Park, had 
sent the nineteen hundred and eighteenth trained Bedfordshire 
soldier from Ampthill Park to the Front. All of them were 
volunteers, not one of whom was absent from parade on the day 
of departure for the Front. 

It will be remembered that Lord Kitchener, speaking in the 
House of Lords in September 1914, asked any retired officers 
capable of training troops to communicate with him. The 
Duke did so, and forthwith constructed, furnished, and has since 
maintained hutments for the training of a thousand men. 

The camp at Ampthill was established as a County Camp, 
to which the men of the county come of their own free will, and 
fit themselves to take their place as trained soldiers by the side 
of their friends and relatives, fighting in the line and service 
battalions of the Bedfordshire Regiment in France. 

The voluntary system has now been replaced by compulsion, 
and the Territorial basis upon which Lord Cardwell reorganized 
the regular Army swept away, but not before the camp at 
Ampthill has served a useful purpose. 

Nothing at Woburn Hospital struck me more than the 
continuity of purpose involved in the maintenance of so great 
an organization. The endurance of grave responsibilities involving 
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close, continuous, and unrelaxing effort day and night, week 
after week, is a task which, successfully carried out by a woman, 
destroys the theory held by many men before the war that 
women were incapable of bearing continuous strain and 
exertion. 

The master and mistress of Woburn for two years have 
lived with theirjhospital at their front door. Imagine what 
this means, and the psychological effect of contact seven days 
a week all the year round with the anguish and the tragedy of 
wounded soldiers broke in the war. 

The conditions, however, are so good that the death rate is 
extremely low. 

After visiting many hospitals in England and Scotland it was 
impossible for the present writer not to discern a difference between 
the atmosphere of the State hospitals and that of the wards for the 
wounded at Woburn Abbey. There is a personal relation between 
the officer-in-charge, who is the Duchess, and every patient. 
Nothing is spared ; nothing wasted. The latest oxygen and saline 
treatment of wounds, the most efficient X-ray apparatus, sterilizing- 
rooms, and operating-chambers fitted in accordance with the last 
word in medical science with illimitable hot water, are placed at 
the service of the nation. 

In these days of wild waste in State war work a scent for 
extravagant outlay is apt to be developed in most of us. At 
Woburn the hospitals are fully and efficiently equipped, but 
without extravagence. 

The patients are not only cheery—men of their race are 
always cheery—they are something more: they are happy. 
As the Duchess went round the wards it was pleasant to see the 
‘sunny smile that transformed the features of wounded men in 
pain. It reminded me of the ray of sunshine that travelled up 
the nave of Westminster Abbey at Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee 
which lighted on the crown of the little woman seated in the 
Coronation Chair. Soldiers in our Colonial armies have been 
credited with some impatience under the confinement inseparable 
from hospital life. At Woburn the Colonials are much liked. 
They have always been found most amenable to the necessary 
rules and regulations, and very appreciative of all that is done 
for them. 
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No compulsory work is done by convalescent patients at 
Woburn, as the staff is sufficient for all purposes. There has, 
however, never been any lack of volunteers among the patients 
to assist in the lighter duties of the hospital whenever required. 

It is not for nothing that dukes and their wives received the 
title of “leaders.” Many of the patients, even the legless, can 
walk in the sun and enjoy the blue goodness of the sky and the 
English greenery of Woburn woodlands, which suffered many 
casualties in the great March gale. 

The wounded soldiers come from all parts of our far-flung 
Empire. French Canadians with historic names, descendants of 
the émigrés from France in the days of Louis XIV, lie alongside 
wounded soldiers from the highlands and islands of Scotland. 
One young lad was there with true Scandinavian features. He 
came from Fair Island, a lonely spot, a little larger than Heligoland, 
in the fairway between the Orkneys and the Shetlands, where in 
happier times Her Grace prosecuted her studies of bird life from 
summer to summer. 

The wounded at Woburn recall the words of James Anthony 
Froude on Chenies and the House of Russell. Speaking of the 
old families, Froude declared that they furnished the finer tissues 
in the body of national life ; gave to society unity and coherence ; 
fell freely on the battlefield; and in time of discord and civil 
strife “‘ their most illustrious members have been the first to bleed 
on the scaffold.” 

The wounded at Woburn are evidence of the value of the 
hereditary principle in national life. Until lately the claims of the 
Russells to honourable memory even reckless Radicals have 
acknowledged for four centuries. They have led the way. To 
know the lives of the Russells is to know English history for 
thirteen generations, but I doubt if anything more complete 
in national service exists in England at bay than the camp at 
Ampthill and the provision for the wounded at Woburn. 

W. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
TRIUMVIRATE 


I. A RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE 


WuiLe the general military situation of the Allies has taken a 
decided turn for the better and their naval supremacy remains 
unimpaired despite “‘ Der Tag” as the German Emperor insisted 
on christening the Battle of Jutland, it cannot be said that the 
political situation in London presents many encouraging features. 
We still moan and groan under the yoke of the Coalition, which 
apparently exists in order to ascertain whether there is any limit 
to the amount of imbecility and ineptitude a long-suffering 
country can endure. Any ordinary Government would long 
since have been hooted off the stage for any one of half a dozen 
performances meekly sustained, if not positively enjoyed, by 
our parliamentarians, who share the conviction of the Twenty- 
Two or Twenty-Three that they are indispensable, if not infallible, 
and that Kultur would triumph over civilization if any other 
usurped the functions of the Vicar of Bray. 

But even the Vicar has his moments of depression like the 
German Emperor—who has been latterly in a lachrymose condition, 
not on account of his crimes and his cruelties but thanks to his 
fiascos. It is a matter of common knowledge that for one brief 
moment last autumn—a very brief moment—Mr. Asquith 
contemplated what Mandarins describe as “Seeking a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility,” and disclosed as 
much to affrighted sycophants who had little difficulty in 
overcoming his scruples when the mood passed. Recently he 
had another fit of discouragement, during which he suddenly 
raised the temperature of every patriot by informing the House 
of Commons (August 1): “I don’t know who will be responsible 
for the Government next Session. I have not the faintest idea.” 
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In view of recent escapades, whether on the Tigris, on the Liffey, 
or on the Thames, it is wonderful that the Prime Minister should 
contemplate retaining his position for another hour, still more that 
any self-respecting Assembly should allow itself to be stultified 
by a politician with whom eating dirt seems to have become 
second nature. Mr. Asquith’s entourage had another panic 
and gave short shrift to the pleasing fiction that we might hope 
for relief from an intolerable incubus which alone stands between 
us and decisive victory. The rumour had scarcely spread over 
the land and reached the sea, causing fierce and almost indecent 
joy wherever fighting men forgathered, than a faithful relative 
translated the terror of No. 10 Downing Street into this com- 
muniqué (August 2) which afresh dashed all hopes of any change 
where change is most urgently needed : 


“A great deal of unnecessary significance has been attached 
to a remark that fell last evening from the Prime Minister to the 
effect that he did not know who would be responsible for the 
Government next session. There is authority for stating that this 
was nothing more than a casual observation, without any direct 


significance.” 


The Asquith Premiership, in a word, represents the bankruptcy 
of the Mother of Parliaments. This perhaps may not much 
matter because it is arguable that she was bankrupt already. 
But it represents much more. So long as we have Mr. Asquith 
at the head of our affairs we have no assurance of winning the 
war, though we have the assurance that Sir Edward Grey will 
remain our Foreign Minister de jure with Lord Haldane as Foreign 
Minister de facto. I may be deemed acrank by Parliamentarians 
for preferring to win the war to living under the Triumvirate 
who have run this country for a decade with the results staring 
us in the face. 

Mr. Asquith has never, throughout two of the most critical 
years in European history, afforded serious evidence that his 
heart, if he has a heart, is really in the war, or indeed that he 
cares about anything in this world which is in convulsions except 
remaining where he is by means of the same methods that had 
already made his Premiership a by-word in peace-time. It was 
on April 4, 1910, that he first uttered the historic phrase 
“Wait and See,” which according to one of his Boswells he 
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repeated no fewer than four times that afternoon in the House 
of Commons so that there should be no room for misunderstanding. 
As a revelation of character it was significant though it revealed 
nothing new to attentive students of public affairs. 

The man in the street had not long to await the development 
of Wait and See as a deliberate national policy. It unquestionably 
had a hand in harrying King Edward into his grave—an 
immeasurable disaster, far greater than we realized at the time. 
The next year (1911), after the usual abortive Round Table 
Conference, which is the infallible hall-mark of Wait and See 
statesmanship, our Great Procrastinator produced the constitu- 
tional crisis, thanks to a dirty trick played upon King George 
described by so benign an observer as Mr. Balfour as “a felon 
blow ”—which forthwith reduced this country to sordid single- 
chamber government and introduced an era of corruption, of 
which the Marconi scandal was but a mild manifestation. Many 
of us appreciated the abundant harvest of Wait and Seeism in 
every department of Home affairs, some perhaps forgetting 
that the same spirit was abroad in the infinitely more dangerous 
sphere of foreign affairs. Our formidable enemy across the 
North Sea realized the manner of men with whom it had to deal, 
and knowing her own mind Germany was encouraged to try 
experiments at our expense and wait and see whether we should 
wait and see when she acted. Her first attempt was abortive. 
The Agadir crisis passed almost unnoticed in parliamentary 
circles, as politicians of all parties were too preoccupied with 
the dreary drip of dilatory declamation and the other equally 
depressing trifles which make up the life of the House of Commons 
to take note of any incident affecting peace or war—the latter 
being generally voted as entirely “‘ beyond the range of practical 
poltics.” The dispatch of the Panther to Agadir hard upon 
the visit of the German Emperor and the German Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess to London, where they had formed certain 
conclusions, produced a serious situation, only relieved by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s firm and uncompromising attitude which caused 
no small surprise and dismay in Berlin, where it had not unnaturally 
been surmised that as avowed head of the Pacifists in the Cabinet 
and joint ringleader with Mr. Winston Churchill of the big party 
of the Little Navy, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
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play the German game and compel Sir Edward Grey, who at 
that time personified the Entente with France and Russia, 
either to se soumettre ou se démeitre. 

The German Ambassador in the spacious days of Agadir 
was a certain Count Wolff Metternich, a peculiarly ill-conditioned 
Anglophobe who was persona grata in many English country 
houses that ought to have known better. He paid the penalty of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Jingoism ” and “ misleading ” his Govern- 
ment as to what ours would do, though as a matter of fact it was 
the impression brought from London by Wilhelm II, corroborated 
by his precious son, which inspired the Panther’s pounce—the 
British Government being expected to desert France and the 
Entente to go into liquidation. Baron Marschal von Bieberstein 
subsequently reigned in the stead of Count Wolff Metternich 
until Providence removed the German “diplomatic dread- 
nought,” as his Press claque had acclaimed him, in favour of 
Prince Lichnowsky, who though less of a journalist, possibly 
because he was less of a journalist, proved to be the most insidious 
agent Germany had ever sent here. For one thing, being a 
Pole and not a Prussian, he was a gentleman who knew how to 
conceal Anglophobe feelings under Anglophil manners. Prince 
Lichnowsky was able to form unusual intimacies in our political 
world during his eventful stay in Carlton House Terrace (1912- 
1914), being ably seconded by his yet more dangerous wife. 
Princess Lichnowsky managed to make herself acceptable to 
“the Souls” and others who had long exercised a deleterious 
influence on public affairs and were specially mischievous during 
the development of the Potsdam Plot. She became “ the rage,” 
and though many nobodies dined at the Embassy, some of 
whom were not even known by sight to the host and _ hostess, 
you were equally a nobody until you had joined this olla 
podrida. Will this fruitful chapter of Anglo-German relations 
ever be faithfully recorded ? Probably not, because only half- 
truths reach the public, and we shall never be allowed to under- 
stand the social side of the Potsdam conspiracy in which our 
hyphenated Huns, many of them belonging to the Chosen Race, 
with their choice cuisine and yet choicer cellars, played their 
allotted and not insignificant part. 

It is fashionable nowadays to decry the “ dinner diplomacy ” 
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of the Lichnowskys and the journalistic intrigues of Herr von 
Kuhlmann, which form another chapter of the Great Bamboozle- 
ment, but the fact remains that with the aid of the German 
garrison, naturalized and unnaturalized, already installed here, 
and the assistance of the “‘ very wise men” of Whitehall and 
Westminster, the German Embassy and its Press Bureau were 
within an ace of success. One may even go further and state as 
an historical fact that by August 1, 1914, commonly called Black 
Saturday, Germany had brought off the great coup for which 
she had prepared in season and out of season, because on that 
day Wilhelm II had successfully launched his ultimatums at 
France and Russia while Great Britain sat on the fence. I 
should never have referred to this most painful and ignominious 
episode had not our shame been published to the whole world 
by our own Government. The official documents are corroborated 
by unlimited private information which will one day see the light 
without enhancing the reputation of Wait and See statesmanship, 
of which this dark hour was the apotheosis. 

It must be admitted, speaking dispassionately, that it was 
no mean performance on the part of German Diplomats nowadays 
condemned as “ stupid ” by wisdom after the event. Mr. Balfour 
has encouraged us by declaring (August 4,1916): “ What blunderers 
they (the Germans) are! I doubt not their ability to manipulate 
machines. But of managing men, unless it be German men, they 
know less than nothing. They are always wrong; and they are 
wrong because they always suppose that if they behave like 
brutes they can cow their enemies into behaving like cowards.” 
Nevertheless, patriotic Englishmen and Englishwomen tremble at 
the prospect of any diplomatic encounter between these idiotic 
Germans who are always wrong and unerring British statesmen. 

Cabinet Ministers make no attempt to conceal their opinion 
that their continuance in office is so advantageous to the nation 
as to render their retirement “ unthinkable,” and they are now 
engaged in the agreeable task of prolonging the Long Parliament 
in the hope of making Peace as they have conducted war. To 
everybody, except themselves and their immediate satellites and 
sycophants in the House and on the Press, the bare possibility 
of Wait and See dominating the Settlement is a veritable 
nightmare. It may be natural that Ministers who are convinced 
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that they above all men are capable of waging war, of which 
none even pretended to know anything three years ago, should 
regard themselves as yet more fitted to make peace upon which 
they had perorated throughout their political careers. Every 
Minister deems the least competent of his colleagues far 
more competent than any outsider to tackle the portentous 
problems adumbrated elsewhere which present themselves the 
moment we contemplate peace. Mr. Balfour would presumably 
entrust negotiations to the tragic Three—Mr. Asquith, Viscount 
Grey, K.G., and Viscount Haldane, O.M. Lord Landsdowne 
would offer no resistance. Mr. Bonar Law has no idea 
beyond saying Ditto to his revered Chief, Lincoln-Pitt-Pym- 
Asquith.* There might conceivably be an isolated grumble 
here and there—Mr. Lloyd George might wish to be in 
the picture, Lord Curzon is understood to fancy himself as 
a diplomatist. But we have no valid guarantee against the 
ultimate selection of the Triumvirate to sacrifice all the fruits 
of victory, except the pressure of public opinion, which has 
literally saved the situation a hundred times over, both in the 
crisis preceding the war and at every stage of the war. 

For this reason we at the Back owe it to the men at the 
Front to remain perpetually on guard lest this dastardly deed 
be done. If I thought we were safe until after the war from 
any further risk of Haldaneism, I would gladly relinquish this 
noisome and wearisome topic until after the war, as the impeach- 
ment of the ex-Lord Chancellor could stand over were he not an 
ever-present public peril, because he is determined by hook or by 
crook to get back into some position whence he may inflict further 
incalculable harm on this unfortunate country. In this insane 
ambition he is encouraged by his bosom friend Viscount Grey. Sir 
Edward Grey, as he used to be, told us last autumn that he had 
been most anxious to resign because Lord Haldane went, and he 
has openly threatened to give us another dose of Lord Haldane 
should he ever have the chance. Our Foreign Minister has 
become a peer presumably in order to sit in the same House as 
Lord Haldane, with whom he is expected by persons likely to 
know to concert a whitewashing campaign for the benefit of 
his friend, whose difficulties arise from his inability to utter these 

* Press toadies have compared the present Premier to all these three celebrities. 
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simple words: “I regret to find that I was made a perfect fool 
of by the Boches, from Wilhelm II downwards, of whom J became, 
to my great regret, the unconscious tool to the detriment of 
my own country.” 

One cannot argue with Viscount Grey’s obsession, which is 
entirely beyond the reach of reason. He is one of those weak 
and amiable beings admired by Mr. Bonar Law, who lately told 
the House of Commons “ Sentiment rules the world,” thereby 
demonstrating his own unfitness for War Government. To the 
Greys, nation, empire, civilization, signify little as compared 
with any personal friendships they may have contracted, to which 
everything must be sacrificed. This is called “ loyalty,” though 
in Statesmen it may involve betrayal of every higher obligation. 

Many of us feel that our country has already paid too dearly 
for that Mutual Admiration Society known as Liberal Imperialism. 
On the most charitable supposition, Lord Haldane bears no small 
measure of responsibility for the Great War. We believe that 
the further we penetrate behind the scenes, the larger will loom 
his guilt, as we should learn more than we know now as to 
his role in misleading Germany upon British policy, just as 
he misled Great Britain upon German intentions which he pro- 
fessed to know all about. It is probable that the publication 
of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth would 
deepen distrust of other members of the Triumvirate by showing 
that the Two shared every blunder of the One. But by no 
possibility could it attenuate Lord Haldane’s portion as the 
chief victim of the Great Bamboozlement. 

We simply cannot afford to ignore the Haldane problem, 
because the ex-Lord Chancellor is the “‘ bad penny” of our public 
life, who refuses to remain content that in lieu of impeachment he 
enjoys a pension of about £100 a week, wears the 0.M., is allowed 
to administer the law and to lecture the House of Lords. What 
makes his present activities all the more disquieting is their 
coincidence with corresponding efforts in Paris to “ cocker up” 
M. Caillaux—the French Haldane—to which we are almost 
surprised that the Daily Telegraph should lend itself, while 
Italy apparently cannot rid herself of the attentions of Signor 
Giolitti, the Italian Haldane. Meanwhile the Russian Haldanes, 
Caillaux, and Giolittis have succeeded in gladdening the hearts 
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of Berlin and Potsdam by securing the downfall of M. Sazonoff, 
the brilliant and devoted Russian Foreign Minister, whose 
resignation it would be idle to discount. However promising 
the military situation of the Allies, a political crisis would arise 
entirely favourable to Kultur and correspondingly disastrous 
to civilization should Lord Haldane, M. Caillaux, and Signor 
Giolitti simultaneously emerge into official life in London, Paris, 
and Rome, while some kindred spirit captured the Russian 
Foreign Office. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. We have no right to 
be surprised at French curiosity concerning the animating motive 
of the Daily Telegraph in lending itself to the Caillaux conspiracy. 
If a leading London journal sees fit to publish a two-column 
interview with that “eminent financial expert, M. Caillaux,” 
we should have no right to be surprised at a Parisian journal 
publishing a two-column puff of that “eminent educational 
expert, Lord Haldane,” in order to break the shock of his sudden 
return to power. We must say frankly to our French friends 
what we should expect them to say to us in like case, that 
Englishmen would interpret the restoration of M. Caillaux— 
who is notoriously the German candidate for the French Premier- 
ship—as a symptom that France was ripe for pourparlers pointing 
to premature peace. We should expect France to interpret 
Lord Haldane’s overt return to Downing Street as an equally 
grave reflection upon British moral. Both Englishmen and 
Frenchmen would feel the same about Italy on learning that 
Signor Giolitti had recovered the Consulta. There may be a small 
party in France working for M. Caillaux, but they are not 
Frenchmen who are “ all out to beat the Boche.” There may 
be a small party in our decadent, out-of-date House of Commons 
anxious for the return of Lord Haldane, consisting of persons 
who have obstructed the prosecution of the war as much as 
they dared, and are now casting about to save Germany from 
the penalties of defeat. 

Although one may not agree with Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Hedworth Meux’s estimate of Mr. Asquith as a Solomon to whom 
Rehoboam is the only alternative, we have never heard any 
sensible person describe the Prime Minister as a fool. Not being 
@ fool, Mr. Asquith differs from Lord Haldane as to the probable 
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effect of publishing the famous “ papers ”’ narrating Lord Haldane’s 
pious pilgrimages to “my spiritual home.” This has been 
established by certain questions and answers in the two Houses 
of Parliament disclosing an apparent rift in the Liberal Imperialist 
lute. On July 12, prior to Lord Haldane’s much-advertised 
and portentous allocution on future policy, the Duke of Buccleuch 
generously afforded a fellow-Scot an opportunity of dissipating 
the fog surrounding his diplomatic manceuvres by this pertinent 
question : 

“Before the Noble Viscount directs your Lordships on 
Foreign policy, I suggest that he should explain his past conduct 
in misleading Great Britain on the German danger and in mis- 
leading Germany on British policy.” . 

The ex-Lord Chancellor was evidently elated by the inquiry, 
instantly declaring that “ nobody more than myself desires that 
the whole facts should be brought out as to what was done before 
the war, and the preparations that were made. There has been 
an extraordinary stream of misrepresentation, untruths, and 
inaccuracies ; and the sooner those things are brought to the 
test, the better. Nobody desires the moment to come for the 
complete judgment of the nation on the whole facts more than 
I do.” Nothing could have been more satisfactory, and it was 
presumably on the assumption that Lord Haldane would be as 
good as his word that his Peers submitted to the ensuing lecture. 
But nothing happened, and a few days later, when Mr. Walter 
Guinness raised the question in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister caused general surprise by curtly declining to 
permit any publication, which provoked Mr. Guinness to inquire : 
“Have not these documents been shown by Lord Haldane 
to some of his friends, and is it not unfair to him to withhold 
them from publication in view of the unfavourable conclusion 
drawn from a policy of concealment ?”’ Pressed by Sir Frederick 
Banbury, who suggested that Mr. Asquith should “ oblige his 
noble friend (Lord Haldane), who had requested publication,” 
Mr. Asquith was constrained to reply : “I will consult my noble 
friend on the subject.” After further delay, when almost a month 
had elapsed since Lord Haldane’s statement in the House of 
Lords, Mr. Rupert Gwynne returned to the charge (August 9), 
asking the Prime Minister “if he has yet had an opportunity 
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of consulting Viscount Haldane in regard to the publication of 
papers relating to his visit to Berlin in February 1912; and 
whether he is now in a position to arrange for the publication ? ” 
We quote the Official Report. 

_ Tse Prime Minister: “The answer is in the affirmative. 
My Noble Friend is anxious that these papers should be published, 
but I am afraid there are valid objections to publishing papers 
of this sort while the war is in progress. I must, however, repeat, 
that Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin and all his proceedings in 
connexion with it were undertaken at the request and with the 
cognizance of his colleagues.” 

Mr. Gwynne: “Is the Rt. Hon. Gentleman aware that he 
stated a short time ago in the House that if Lord Haldane was 
willing he would take steps to have the papers published ? ” 

THe Prime Minister: “The public interest must come 
first.” 

Mr. Gwynne: “ Are we to understand that it is impossible 
to publish them now, but it will be possible when the war is 
over ?” 

THE Prime Minister : “ Of course.” 

We have therefore reached this interesting stage in the 
history of the Triumvirate. Lord Haldane believes, or affects 
to believe, that the truth would vindicate him and confound 
his critics. He apparently courts publicity, being satisfied 
that it could not fail to be to the public advantage. Otherwise 
ex hypothesi he would be as secretive as the Premier. He may 
be sincere because, as we know from his whole Anglo-German 
record, he is incapable of seeing things as they really are. Mr. 
Asquith, on the other hand, who is unquestionably shrewd where 
his own immediate interests are concerned—though we may 
think he frequently takes a narrow view of them for a man in 
his position—knows better than to produce documents which 
could not improve Lord Haldane’s position but might put a 
noose round the neck of colleagues. Dispassionate outsiders 
incline to agree with Mr. Asquith. Of two things, one: Either 
the Triumvirate had the German danger brought home to 
them in February 1912 on the return of the pilgrim and 
appreciated all its perilous possibilities, or they did not 
and the missionary failed in his duty. If they knew, their 
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conduct during the next two years damns them for all 
time as double-dyed traitors. If they did not know, and 
were taken completely by surprise, as was apparently the case 
when the storm burst in 1914 and we were found to be denuded 
of ammunition and destitute of rifles, we must accept the second 
alternative. There is a third, a truly “sinister hypothesis” 
on which one need not dwell, namely, that Ministers 
realized the danger in 1912 and deliberately deceived their own 
country during the next two years with the intention of betraying 
France whenever “Germany’s hour sounded.” We may be 
sure that the Triumvirate never for a second contemplated any 
such treason, which would have been entirely foreign to the 
character of Sir Edward Grey, who though weaker than water 
is quite incapable of conscious treachery. Mr. Asquith simply 
drifted, after his wont, in accordance with the dictates of Wait 
and See Statesmanship equally applicable to Foreign as to Home 
affairs, electing to be blind to all the signs of the times and deaf 
to all warnings, of which the most serious came directly from 
Berlin during the negotiations following the Haldane Mission, as 
was disclosed to an astonished world by the Premier himself two 
months after the outbreak of war (Cardiff, October 2, 1914). 


Il. THE MARQUESS OF WAIT AND SEE, K.G. 


THE National Review has resolutely taken as charitable a 
view as discouraging circumstances permitted of the vagaries 
of Lord Haldane, of which not the least cynical was his brazen 
attempt to blame the people for our unpreparedness against 
Germany. Their crime had consisted in listening to his 
fatuous asseverations that the only German danger was German 
education. 

Lord Haldane would, however, preclude us from the more 
indulgent view of his shortcomings, his vanity preventing him 
from admitting that he was made a fool of by the Boches. Hence 
his demand for the production of “ papers,” and Mr. Asquith’s 
more intelligible refusal. The Prime Minister would bottle them 
until after the war, by which time he will have retired “ across 
the corridor,” and the reunited Triumvirate will all be seated 
in the Upper House, which they have devoted their political 
lives to emasculating and humiliating. Mr. R. B. Haldane, 
K.C., M.P., is already a Viscount and an O.M., Sir Edward Grey 
became a K.G., and only failed to become an Earl because there 
was already another Earl Grey, who, not unnaturally, objected 
to a poacher on his preserves, so this self-sacrificing Statesman 
had to be content with a Viscountcy. Mr. Asquith is expected 
to make himself at least an Earl or a Marquis, if not a despised 
Duke, and also a Knight of the Garter. The ennoblement of 
the Three, whose chief claim to fame is that they wobbled into 
war which they had treated as impossible, and for which they 
kept the nation and Empire utterly unready, will at least rob this 
country of the reproach of ingratitude towards politicians. Three 
peerages, two K.G.’s and one O.M., for such services as the 
Declaration of London, the reduction of the Regular Army, 
the curtailment of our Artillery, depleting the ammunition vote, 
starving the Navy of many essentials, denouncing and deriding 
Lord Roberts, seeking to hustle Lord Kitchener to Egypt in 
August 1914 so as to enable one of themselves to become War 
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Minister, taking us to the verge of Civil War on the eve of the 
greatest war in history, the Dardanelles Expedition, the tragedy 
of Mesopotamia, the munitions scandal, the Balkan diplomacy 
of 1915, the Sinn Fein rising, and a hundred similar ineptitudes— 
cannot be regarded as other than generous treatment. One 
would not for a moment grudge these baubles as “ leaving 
presents,” but unfortunately the Triumvirate are not leaving, 
and we may be sure, judging by the past, that there are still 
unplumbed depths into which they may yet plunge us. 

So long as they dominate Downing Street, so long will there be 
daily and hourly anxiety. What makes the Three so peculiarly 
dangerous in 1916, and may make them yet more dangerous 
in 1917, when Germany may not inconceivably make a serious 
effort to patch up a temporary truce, is that something probably 
happened before the war as to which we are all in the dark. 
It is necessarily known to the Triumvirate and to Germany, 
and from its nature would place Great Britain at such a hopeless 
disadvantage in diplomacy as to enable the enemy to recover 
all he had lost in the field. Rightly or wrongly it is widely 
believed that the Triumvirate are not free agents in dealing 
with Germany, because, in their childlike innocence, they 
allowed themselves to become compromised, and can there- 
fore be blackmailed. If there be any substance in this 
sinister rumour we should do infinitely better under any 
other auspices—under much worse or much stupider men, 
who were not at the mercy of the Boches. We know that 
Lord Haldane completely misled us upon the German menace, 
which he habitually minimized on every platform he mounted 
throughout the years 1912-1913, and the first half of 1914. 
He asserts that whatever he may have said in public he expended 
his energies in private warnings to his colleagues. But their 
own utterances, and still more their every act, refute this legend. 
I need not recapitulate facts familiar to every reader of this 
Review, being for the moment concerned with the other aspect 
of Haldaneism, which is no less serious, though it has remained 
more or less undiscussed, and were better not broached if only 
Lord Haldane would consent to take a back seat. But as he 
continually thrusts himself forward, and his military friends 
persist in making propaganda on his behalf, possibly with a view 
to his appointment as a Peace plenipotentiary, we cannot afford 
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to shirk an invidious topic. Lord Haldane was the British 
Minister in closest personal contact with the German Embassy 
in London, as well as with the German Government. He was 
known to be the most intimate friend of the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister, and was frequently in charge of the Foreign 
Office during the latter’s absences, especially after Lord Haldane 
retired from the War Office to the Woolsack in 1912. German 
Ministers would necessarily form their impression of British 
policy more from his attitude than from any other factor. Did 
Lord Haldane always make it quite clear to them that Germany 
would have to reckon with Great Britain should she at any 
time violate Belgian neutrality or fall upon France? Before 
the war Lord Haldane was regarded on both sides of the North 
Sea as perhaps the most pronounced pro-German in the Asquith 
Cabinet. As Germany made no secret of her designs upon 
Belgium and France, Lord Haldane would hardly have been so 
popular in Berlin and Potsdam had he made our position clear. 
As a matter of fact he was working for some kind of Anglo- 
German Entente throughout the years immediately preceding 
the war, and we have the unimpeachable authority of Baron 
Beyens, the then Belgian Minister in Berlin, now Belgian Foreign 
Minister, admittedly one of the shrewdest students of German 
policy, for the statement that Lord Haldane misled, unwittingly 
no doubt, the German Emperor upon British policy. 


“In spite of this set-back, he (the German Emperor) did 
not abandon hope, and when the situation arising out of the 
Balkan War brought the two nations together, he again imagined 
that he could rely implicitly upon British neutrality. Once 
more appearances deceived him. He ascribed too much value 
to the dexterity of his new Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, 
who was a persona grata in London society, and to the influence 
of the friends whom Germany had even in the Asquith Cabinet, 
men like Haldane, Burns, and Harcourt.” 


All that Germany desired of us, be it remembered, was neutrality 
while she conquered Europe. One need not believe any German, 
whoever he be, on oath on any subject whenever he is interested 
in lying, but it seems strange that Lord Haldane, who has always 
taken German statesmanship seriously, should have ignored 
the categorical accusation of the German Foreign Office (September 
8, 1915) that when in Berlin he had drafted a “ neutrality formula ” 
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acceptable to Germany and covering a European war. One 
must always be prepared for falsehood from Berlin, and if this 
charge be untrue it can be easily refuted, like many other German 
allegations during the war. It may be, however, that Lord 
Haldane, who was completely hypnotized by the German 
Emperor, like many cleverer men before him, was drawn into a 
trap, and persuaded to put his name either then or subsequently 
to some “scrap of paper” which might be used against him, 
and still more against his country, whenever it suited Germany. 
In any event there is no valid reason for further concealment, 
and refusing Lord Haldane the satisfaction he demands. His 
faithful henchman, the Daily Chronicle (August 11), in com- 
menting on the Premier’s refusal to publish the missing “ papers,” 
observes that it “may have the effect of increasing public 
suspicion, if not against Lord Haldane, then against the Cabinet, 
who received his dispatch. One charge against Lord Haldane 
is that he returned from Berlin alarmed at the situation, and 
then did not warn his colleagues to be prepared. If he did 
warn them, why, the suspicious critics will say, did they not act ? ” 
Then follows this sensational statement, obviously emanating 
from Lord Haldane, which we do not remember to have met 
with before, at any rate in so positive a form: “ It has also been 
made clear that Lord Haldane told the Kaiser quite frankly that 
Great Britain would regard an attack on France and the violation 
of Belgian neutrality as occurrences which would compel this country 
to take up arms against Germany (my italics). Other parts of 
the dispatches are understood to refer to negotiations and 
discussions about spheres of influence outside Europe. Why 
not publish those dispatches which have a direct bearing on the 
policy which this country was likely to assume in the case of a 
European war; particularly on our attitude towards Germany ? 
(my italics). There need be no secrecy or mystery about the 
matter now, or any reason why publication should be delayed.” 
Thus we learn for the first time from Lord Haldane’s own organ 
on what cannot consequently be regarded as less than semi- 
official authority—because the Editor of the Daily Chronicle 
would never have made himself responsible for such a statement 
“on his own”—that the German Emperor was warned in 
February 1912 that violation of Belgian neutrality or aggression 
upon France would bring Great Britain into the field. We 
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entirely agree with the Daily Chronicle that there can be no 
shadow of an excuse for suppressing an historic document which, 
according to its author, would dissipate once and for all the 
fog of misunderstanding surrounding an exalted patriot for 
which the silence of the rest of the Triumvirate must be held 
mainly responsible. 

Not the least strange feature of a mystery which becomes 
increasingly mysterious with the lapse of time was Lord Haldane’s 
self-evident failure to induce Germany to listen to his solemn 
warning that an attack upon Belgium or upon France would 
be tantamount to an attack upon us. It fell upon the deafest 
of deaf ears, because if there is one thing more certain than 
another, it is Germany’s surprise on our ultimately drifting into 
war on August 4, 1914, which neither the German Emperor 
nor any of his Ministers made the faintest attempt to conceal, 
either in their farewell interviews with the British Ambassador 
in Berlin or their subsequent abuse of England. Germans 
are, however, unaccountable people, whose conduct is not guided 
by the ordinary rules, and as all, whether Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
or Diplomats are such marvellous actors, they may have been 
merely playing a part, in which case they must be warmly 
congratulated on the ensemble of the cast, as they have un- 
questionably succeeded in bluffing the universe into believing 
that they were genuinely astonished by, and wholly unprepared 
for, the British ultimatum and the British Navy. What is yet 
more strange, Sir Edward Grey, who is anything but an actor, 
and the entire posse comitatus of the British Government, to whom 
the same observation applies, never throughout the twelve days’ 
. diplomatizing before the war reminded Germany that in February 
1912 Lord Haldane had put our cards on the table. It is equally 
curious that the semi-official account of the Haldane negotiations 
compiled after the outbreak of war, by the very competent pen 
of Sir Edward Cook,* on information supplied by the Foreign 
Office, is equally destitute of all reference to Lord Haldane’s 
epoch-marking declaration of policy. Nor is it mentioned in 
any of the documents issued by the Foreign Office describing 
the negotiations of 1912, nor is there any trace of it in Mr. Asquith’s 
or Sir Edward Grey’s voluminous utterances. As it would 


* How Britain Strove for Peace. A Record of Anglo-German Negotiations, 1898-— 
1914. Told from authoritative sources. By Sir Edward Cook. Macmillan & Co. 
London, 1914. Price 2d. 
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vindicate British policy against the reiterated charge of 
“treachery” which is the chief stock-in-trade of the German 
Emperor in his ceaseless efforts to poison the world against us, 
it is passing strange that Downing Street should not stop this 
campaign by establishing the fact, if fact it be, that from 1912 
onwards, while Lord Haldane was giving us to understand that 
there was nothing to be feared from Germany, he was giving 
Germany to understand that there was everything to be feared 
from us in the event of calculated aggression upon her neighbours. 
Surely Mr. Asquith has no right now that we are at war, and 
diplomatic reticence has broken down in so many directions, 
to withhold proofs of the foresight, wisdom, and patriotism of 
his life-long friend and colleague, which would incidentally cast 
reflected glory on the Triumvirate as a whole and revive their 
somewhat faded fame. 

In a characteristic interview with “a neutral,” recorded by 
the Berne Correspondent of the Daily News & Leader (see that 
paper of August 15), the Kaiser once more burst out: “ Why 
do you neutrals always talk about German militarism, and never 
about Russian despotism, the French craving for revenge, English 
treachery.” It is always the same story. “ English treachery.” 
What, one might ask, could be more honourable and straight- 
forward than our Government’s conduct in sending Lord Haldane 
to Berlin in February 1912 for the express purpose of informing 
the Emperor that British honour and British interests alike 
bound us to support France and Belgium, followed up as it was, 
two years later, by the promised ultimatum, when the aggression 
occurred ? Why should the Triumvirate allow themselves and 
their country to be held up to obloquy by our implacable enemies, 
when at any moment they can kill this fantastic legend that we 
allowed Germany to misapprehend our policy ? 

Possibly it is not so simple as the Daily Chronicle opines. 
Lord Haldane, with all his clear thinking, suffers from verbosity. 
His meaning is frequently overlaid with words. It is common 
knowledge that his strenuous efforts to arouse his British colleagues 
to the German danger completely failed, because Mr. Lloyd 
George has told us so in language admitting of no misunderstand- 
ing, reiterated on more than one occasion. 


“When this war broke out we were on better terms with 
Germany than we had been for fifteen years. There was not a 
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man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was a 
possibility under the present conditions.”—Mr. Lloyd George, 
the City Temple, November 10, 1914. 


Is it not conceivable that Lord Haldane may have been 
equally unsuccessful in conveying his warning to his German 
friends, whether in the English language of which he knows 
too much, or the German language of which he knows too little ? 
That he failed in Berlin, as he failed in London, is certainly the 
impression one derives from every official account of the palpitating 
negotiations preceding the war, which I have lately been at 
pains to re-read. It would take too long to retell the story. 
An instance or two will suffice to show that, not only had Lord 
Haldane’s “ frank warning” of 1912 passed away from the mind 
of every German of consequence, though the same individuals 
were in power in 1914 as in 1912, but it had equally escaped 
the memory of British Ministers, and seems to have been altogether 
unknown to British Ambassadors. Thus on the morning after 
he had delivered the British ultimatum, which produced an 
outbreak of Boche barbarism in the streets of Berlin, Sir Edward 
Goschen, our Ambassador, received this offensive message 
(August 5, 1914) from the German Emperor, delivered personally 
by one of His Majesty’s aides-de-camp, which, as he tell us, “ lost 
none of its acerbity by the manner of its delivery ”: 

“The Emperor has charged me to express to Your Excellency 
his regret for the occurrences of last night, but to tell you at 
the same time that you will gather from those occurrences an idea 
of the feelings of his people respecting the action of Great Britain 
in joining the other nations against her old allies of Waterloo. 
His Majesty also begs that you will tell the King that he has been 
proud of the titles of British Field Marshal and British Admiral, 
but that in consequence of what has occurred he must now at once 
divest himself of those titles.” 

As already suggested these accomplished actors, Wilhelm II 
and his personal aide-de-camp, may have been merely playing 
a part for the benefit of the ultimate gallery. My acquaintance 
among Emperors is limited. I have no knowledge of diplomatic 
etiquette, though one might have supposed that on such an 
exceptional occasion, in the face of such exceptional conduct, 
Sir Edward Goschen, as a man of resource, could have politely 
requested the aide-de-camp to remind his Sovereign that however 
regrettable war between the two countries might be, Lord Haldane 
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had warned His Imperial Majesty more than two years before 
of the inevitable results of his present actions. I am prepared 
to be told that this is an amateurish suggestion, and that it would 
be impossible for any Ambassador or ex-Ambassador to remon- 
strate with any Emperor through any aide-de-camp. So be it. 
But at any rate it is permissible to argue with a Minister. He 
exists for that purpose. In the same dispatch describing the 
theatrical performance of the Imperial aide-de-camp, we have 
Sir Edward Goschen’s account of his farewell interview with 
the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. 


“T found the Chancellor very agitated. His Excellency at 
once began a harangue, which lasted for about twenty minutes. 
He said that the step taken by His Majesty’s Government was 
terrible to a degree ; just for a word— neutrality,’ a word which 
in war-time had been so often disregarded—just for a scrap of 
paper, Great Britain was going to make war on a kindred nation 
who desired nothing better than to be friends with her. All his 
efforts in that direction had been rendered useless by this last 
terrible step, and the policy to which, as I knew, he had devoted 
himself since his accession to office, had tumbled down like a house 
of cards. What we had done was unthinkable; it was like 
striking a man from behind while he was fighting for his life 
against two assailants. He held Great Britain responsible for all 
the terrible events that might happen.” 


The reader might imagine that our Ambassador met this onslaught 
by recalling the historic Haldane warning? Not at all. There 
was not even a whisper of it, according to Sir Edward Goschen’s 
own account : 


“T protested strongly against that statement, and said that, 
in the same way as he and Herr von Jagow (German Secretary 
of State) wished me to understand that for strategical reasons it 
was a matter of life and death to Germany to advance through 
Belgium and violate the latter’s neutrality, so I would wish him to 
understand that it was, so to speak, ‘a matter of life and death ’ 
for the honour of Great Britain that she should keep her solemn 
engagement to do her utmost to defend Belgium’s neutrality if 
attacked. That solemn compact simply had to be kept, or 
what confidence could any one have in engagements given by Great 
Britain in the future? The Chancellor said: ‘ But at what price 
will that compact have been kept. Has the British Government 
thought of that?’ I hinted to His Excellency as plainly as I 
could that fear of consequences could hardly be regarded as an 
excuse for breaking solemn engagements, but His Excellency was 
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so excited, so evidently overcome by the news of our action, and 
so little disposed to hear reason that I refrained from adding 
fuel to the flame by further argument.” 


Throughout a most trying interview, Sir Edward Goschen 
had done his best, supposing there had been no Haldane warning 
and Germany was entitled to be surprised, but it seems inexplic- 
able to outsiders that our Ambassador should deliberately discard 
his best card, and refrain from pointing out that the German 
Government was exclusively responsible for the war by ignoring 
the Haldane warning. Even more strange in the face of that 
declaration, which necessarily governed Anglo-German relations 
between February 1912 and August 1914, was that astounding 
conversation between the German Imperial Chancellor (who 
had just returned from Potsdam) and the British Ambassador 
(July 29, 1914), when Great Britain was insulted by the proposal 
that we should stand aside while Germany fell upon France and 
stripped her of her colonies besides violating Belgian neutrality. 
It is recorded in a dispatch of that date from Sir Edward Goschen 
to Sir Edward Grey : 


“He (Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg) said that should Austria 
be attacked by Russia, a European conflagration might, he 
feared, become inevitable, owing to Germany’s obligations as 
Austria’s ally, in spite of his continued efforts to maintain peace. 
He then proceeded to make the following strong bid for British 
neutrality. He said that it was clear, so far as he was able to 
judge the main principle which governed British policy, that 
Great Britain would never stand by and allow France to be 
crushed in any conflict there might be. That, however, was not 
the object at which Germany aimed. Provided that neutrality 
of Great Britain was certain, every assurance would be given 
to the British Government that the Imperial Government aimed 
at no territorial acquisitions at the expense of France should 
they prove victorious in any war that might ensue. I questioned 
His Excellency about the French Colonies, and he said that he 
was unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect. .... 
His Excellency ended by saying that ever since he had been 
Chancellor the object of his policy had been, as you (Sir Edward 
Grey) were aware, to bring about an understanding with England. 
He trusted that these assurances might form the basis of that 
understanding which he so much desired. He had in mind 
a general neutrality agreement between England and Germany, 
though it was of course at the present moment too early to 
discuss details, and an assurance of British neutrality in the 
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conflict which the present crisis might possibly produce, would 
enable him to look forward to the realization of his desire.” 


The reader will be inquisitive as to our Ambassador’s reply 
to this insult. This was surely the moment to fling the Haldane 
warning in the Chancellor’s face. Once more Sir Edward behaved 
as though he had never even heard of it, and as though 
at this eleventh hour the British Government had no policy 
but Wait and See. “In reply to His Excellency’s inquiry 
how I thought his request would appeal to you, I said that I 
did not think it probable that at this stage of events you would 
care to bind yourself to any course of action, and that I was of 
opinion that you would desire to retain full liberty.” That 
Sir Edward Grey had receded from the declared Haldane policy— 
if there ever had been any such declaration—is borne out by his 
own lamentable report of his conversation with the French 
Ambassador in London, M. Cambon, in a Dispatch (July 31, 
1914) to the British Ambassador at Paris. By this time Germany 
had made it manifest that war at any price was her policy. 
M. Cambon had come to the Foreign Office to ask Sir Edward 
Grey for an answer to his question of the previous day—viz. as 
to whether France could rely upon British support against 
German aggression ; this was the answer he got from Sir Edward 
Grey: “I said that we had come to the conclusion, in the 
Cabinet to-day, that we could not give any pledge at the present 
time, though we should have to put our policy before Parliament, 
we could not pledge Parliament in advance. Up to the present 
moment we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that any 
treaties or obligations of this country were involved. Further 
developments might alter this situation and cause the Govern- 
ment and Parliament to take the view that intervention was 
justifiable. The preservation of the neutrality of Belgium 
might be, I would not say a decisive, but an important factor, 
in determining our attitude.” Note that so late as July 31, 
1914, it was a case of Wait and See as regards Belgian neutrality. 
‘“‘M. Cambon repeated his question, whether we would help France 
if Germany made an attack on her. I said that I could only 
adhere to the answer that, as far as things had gone at present, 
we could not take any engagement. M. Cambon urged that 
Germany had, from the beginning, rejected proposals that might 
have made for peace. It could not be to England’s interest 
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that France should be crushed by Germany. We should then 
be in a very diminished position with regard to Germany. In 
1870 we had made a great mistake in allowing an enormous 
increase of German strength, and we should now be repeating 
the mistake. He asked me whether I could not submit his 
question to the Cabinet again.” We cannot but admire M. 
Cambon’s splendid tenacity at this appalling moment when he 
showed a far keener appreciation of British interests and British 
honour, as all would now admit, than our own Foreign Minister. 
M. Cambon appears to have been dumbfounded at the attitude 
of the British Government, as well he may have been; how 
much greater would have been his astonishment had he realized 
that the real purport of Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin in 
1912 was to inform Germany that we were pledged to do the 
very thing we were now refusing to do, namely, to support France 
and Belgium against German aggression. 

What paralysed the Triumvirate at this crisis of our fate and 
robbed them of the instinct and the power to do the only thinkable 
thing ? What has paralysed them throughout the war and made 
them a perpetual public peril ? I don’t know, but I cannot help 
fearing that the same amiable qualities which made them such 
easy victims of the Great Boche Bamboozlement lured one or other 
of His Majesty’s Ministers—perhaps more than one—into giving 
hostages to fortune which they have never had the courage to 
redeem, and which to this day hang like a millstone round their 
necks and may at need strangle this country. The habitual 
attitude of this pitiful Triumvirate towards the Berlin Govern- 
ment can only be described as abject—positively creepy-crawly. 
If they want Dukedoms, let them have Dukedoms so long as 
they go their way and rid our Councils of their suicidal presence. 
If we drift along under present auspices, one fine day, 
perhaps during a Recess, we shall wake up to learn that 
Viscount Haldane, O.M., has been appointed Plenipotentiary 
with full powers to negotiate with “ my spiritual home ” in pur- 
suance of the policy of the Marquess of Wait and See, K.G., 
who will sacrifice everything we have won on land, while the 
Viscount Grey, K.G.,, surrenders our “‘ Freedom of the Seas.” 


L. J. MaxsEe 


THE MAGIC OF LONDON 


Let us realize the wonder of our own great, beautiful city ; in 
these nights a paradise of green and purple full of new mysteries 
and possibilities, as weird a world to the imaginative as any 
dream kingdom or country of mirage that appeared obedient 
to the call of magician in the days of Haroun. This is no 
exaggeration or literary inflation ; but as true a reality as beauty, 
and indeed as beautiful as very truth can be. 

Since the Great War began its reforming influence, tumbling 
down the fetishes of Tapers and Tadpoles and many other 
cardboard houses that had looked concrete, linking together 
opposites—social, political, racial—in such a manner as suggests 
that a common cause and that gift of the gods, Patriotism, can 
make bedfellows of persons stranger even than the children of 
misfortune, the majesty of London has grown. This is partly 
due to that ordinary, practical fact, the restriction of lights ; 
but also is consequent on the circumstances that in this metropolis 
are concentred and expressed not merely the force and organization 
of an empire at battle, but the mind and the soul of a great and 
diverse people, a congress of races, linked by one ideal, that of 
liberty and duty, and whose mission and privilege it is to make 
sacrifices for the principles of civilization and the pledged word. 

Beauty, and the spirit that goes with beauty, like that that 
“dovelike sat brooding o’er the vast abyss,” are regnant over 
us. We who are Londoners and who love London for old time’s 
sake and its own dear self, have reason enough to be proud and 
humble. Te Deum should be said by us daily because we are 
English at the crown of English life, during a period of crisis 
unprecedented in the annals of man. 

And first, the nights. Never was London more beautiful 
than now. The early morning glory that quickened the heart 
of Wordsworth on his return over Westminster Bridge is surely 
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even outdone on these so-called Zeppelin nights. No longer do 
the glaring streets with their myriad unnecessary lamps and 
flickering, flashing, vulgar trade signs obscure the sky. There it 
shines a purple dome spangled with stars. It has a radiance 
and a colour—anything from mauve to indigo according to the 
promise of the moon—which render it an inspiration. The atmo- 
sphere of London, so often the occasion for hackneyed humour, 
lends its spell. It was Turner who first realized its potency. 
It enables our sunsets to be unexcelled for gorgeousness—there is 
no place from which to see this divine event more favoured 
than Cannon Street Railway Bridge—and it gives, especially to 
the hour of twilight, possibilities for the most delicate colouring. 
The war has enabled us to rediscover the wonders of the 
sky, and has given a new beauty. The evening hour when the 
men of the Anti-aircraft Brigade are testing their searchlights 
is surely one that appeals to every imagination. To see those 
white shafts of light wheeling from here to there, challenging 
each other’s radiance, meeting and crossing, finding infinity to 
be infinite, or ending their Jacob’s ladders with blobs on the 
clouds, is to experience an esthetic thrill. Said a wiseacre in 
a village some seventeen miles from London one night, when 
the practising searchlights were unusually bright, “ They are 
better than ever this evening. The wind’s in the right direction.” 
When the war is over we shall miss the searchlights as much as 
anything. That little period of the early dark in which they 
play yields a touch of poetry that all can realize. Its beauty 
and suggestiveness make appeal to the most casual sensibility. 
To walk through the narrow streets of the city when a clear 
darkness, tempered with the rays of the evening sun, has come, 
is to find that the houses have taken on a new effect. In black 
silhouette they range against the sky, their outlines suggesting 
piles of fairy palaces perched on an endless precipice, like the 
background to a picture by Mr. Sime. It is a discovery to 
realize how fantastic the rooflines of the narrow city streets may 
become. They are as magnificent as mountains. London during 
these darkened nights is, indeed, so full of inspiration that any 
return to the pre-war condition of glare and clash—deadening 
to the nerves, exhausting to the body—must be resisted. Will 
not the artists and the poets who have voices, and can speak 
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through the print of the Press, make such representation meanwhile 
that the old regime of vulgarity and blatant crudeness may be 
avoided ? 

Not only is it during the night that London is inspiring. 
The war has re-dressed our thronged and busy streets. Khaki 
is not the only wear for our men ; but it is the prevailing colour ; 
and the association of uniforms with the dresses of the women— 
often surely too bright and “extravagant” for the tone and 
economies of this war-time—makes the current philosophy of 
clothes more exhilarating than it was to the talkative mind of 
Diogenes Teufelsdroch. A walk down Piccadilly or the Strand 
is in the nature of an imperial mission. Soldiers from the Colonies 
and Dominions, to a plentiful accompaniment of appreciated 
girls, are in the best way reminiscent of wide horizons and the 
illimitable Beyond— of stock-yards and lumber-woods, fruit- 
farms and prairie, corn-lands, mine-digging, ranches and veldt. 
There are others, too, turbaned warriors, our fellow-citizens of 
the East ; with Maoris from the Far South, men of Oceana and 
others. Different though in accent and appearance they be, 
they are one—one, linked, united in a purpose of human service 
whose outer representation is Khaki cloth. To see these men of 
the other lands—sometimes maimed and crippled—in the heart 
of the Motherland is to know the throb of a deep emotion. It 
means so much. 

And who shall say that London is unworthy of it ? Not one 
of them, be sure of that! To all whose ancestors were of British 
blood, England has always spelt Home; and London is the 
centre, the heart, the hearth of that home. They know us and 
our haunts better than we can dream of. The magazines and 
fiction are only two of the means through which persons and 
places, familiar in our mouths as household words, are made 
familiar to them. As an Australian soldier who had been just 
a week in this country said : “ How green it all is, and clean ; 
and—yes, solidly respectable! And then to visit Wimbledon and 
Tooting, such places we know by name!” Is there not something 
of revelation in these naive words. What is Clapham to mbdst 
of us—or Balham—or even the Wandsworth Road, other than 
a place to which the tramcars go: yet to the sons and daughters 
of our own forefathers, blood-relatives born in the Antipodes, 
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or under another dome of hemisphere, they are capable of wearing 
an impressive significance. They are familiar bits of Home, 
and so to our cousins oversea are, possibly, some reflection of 
what Mecca is to the followers of the Prophet. 

It may be that distance lends enchantment to the prospect. 
To those in exile London has a sanctity not often realized by the 
multitude who strike matches on its walls. 

Yet should we not also have that sympathetic gift ? Familiarity 
breeds forgetfulness. If we were exiled too—condemned to the 
grassy solitudes or the monotony of the desert—would not the 
remembrance of London’s highways and byways, its alleys and 
purlieus, bring refreshment to heart and mind? The towers of 
Westminster as seen across the Thames (even though looked at 
through the side crossbars of the ugliest bridge in the world), 
the tumbled buildings that range on the unimproved South side 
of the river, the bluff in Kensington Gardens, the birds’ island 
and pelicans’ rocks in St. James’s Park, the precincts of the 
Temple, the Pool as seen from Custom House Quay, the Tower 
in the silver moonlight, St Clement Danes with its simple silence 
rebuking the flippancy of the Strand, the grey dignity of the 
Horse Guards confronting the ornate United Service Institution, 
cobbled Staple Inn, the many City Churches that celebrate 
the opportunity of Wren ; and beyond all else, crowning everything 
—though no fool’s-cap crown as Byron termed it—the dome of 
St. Paul’s. Here are facts of beauty interpenetrated, in the 
minds of those who have seen and loved, with that sympathy 
and sentiment that make the beautiful more than beautiful. 
One touch of remembrance of these unphotographical things— 
for no camera can capture the glamour and the magic—is sufficient 
to bring the joy of tears to distant hearts. 

We live in a wonderland where immortals have wandered. 
Beside that brewery on Bankside the Globe Theatre stood, a 
wooden QO, wherein the newly created Falstaff, a mountain of 
mummy, rich with humour, wit, and a masterly worldliness yet 
at that moment young as infancy itself, was first seen with mortal 
eyes ; there, too, Rosalind, Beatrice, Lear, and Hamlet first laughed 
and suffered ; there Romeo wooed Juliet, and Iago sowed the 
seeds of death in the passionate heart of Othello. Barges 
nowadays drift up and deliver their merchandise at a place where 
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in the spacious days the horses of the theatre-going gallants 
waited, and trains pass hooting within a farthing distance of the 
circle wherein gallery boys and ’prentices sat and stared down 
at the witless cunning of Caliban and the tragedy of Cesar. 
London is rich to overflowing with such dreams and memories 
as that. We cannot walk abroad without treading on hallowed 
ground. 

That vast building of red brick, which guards the southern 
approach to Blackfriars Bridge, though nominally it has to do 
with the distribution of goods, is really there (let us believe it) 
to make the spot and preserve the shrine where Chaucer was 
born. It was only a vintner’s shop in those far-off Plantagenet 
days, with the bush hanging above the door; and the pewter 
song of canakins a-clink within. Pilgrims to the shrine of the 
blessed Thomas at Canterbury stopped sometimes there for a 
last drink before coming to the Tabard, though it is but ten 
minutes’ ride away. Young Chaucer, though his profession was 
to be of the Court—lie was already page in the service of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence—could always find an inestimable, inexhaus- 
tible delight in watching the ways and the wonder of the pilgrims 
who came, refreshed, and then jogged on. Harry Bailey, mine 
host of the Tabard, with the hair brush on his nose, who piped 
them so pleasantly along the dusty roads of Kent, could tell 
about all of them; while Geoffrey listened with both his ears 
and watched with observant though downcast eyes. There was 
the grave Knight and his spring-like joyous son ; the gat-toothed 
wife of Bath with her multi-married past, the Nun’s Priest, and 
the smiling Nun herself “ full seemly and coy”; there. were the 
vicious Churchmen who took a tradesman’s advantage of lay 
devotion ; there was that gentle clerk of Oxenford, who lived as 
he taught and who taught the simple truth of the Gospel. On 
they pass, gentle and commoner, Geoffrey Chaucer with them, 
noting down like a true chiel their characteristics and oddities, 
though to be printed by Caxton is far beyond his dreams. Truly 
the pageant of history flows bravely through Southwark as it 
does through most of London; and we all may tread the way 
of that pilgrimage, so long as our feet are thoughtful and we have 
dreams in our hearts. 

Fleet Street ! In spite of the hum and whirl of its multitudinous 
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machines, making the news and the more than news readable, 
the humanity of this street merely increases with the passing of 
time. It is full of dear spirits, delectable ghosts. They linger 
about the thoroughfare. Charles Lamb, the blessedest being of 
our hierarchy of letters and surely the gentlest of immortals, 
wends his way hurriedly to walk his pint. His black eyes peer 
shrewdly from his dark-complexioned face as he greets this crony 
and that lounging in the shadow of Temple Bar or beside the 
inviting portal of the irresistible Cock. As some stuttered 
witticism, whether quip or pun, springs to his lips his ugliness 
is lost in the humorous expression of his face. Dear Charles 
Lamb! How much gentleness has come into the world because 
of his puckish humours and abounding sweetness of heart, to 
say nothing of that heroism of self-sacrifice which enabled him 
to carry burdens that would have broken stronger men. 

There is, also, of course, the tremendous Doctor, the absolute 
true King of Fleet Street, with his court of wits and devotees ; 
amongst them Noll Goldsmith in an overpowering costume of 
plum-colour and gold, yet for geniality of disposition second only 
to Mr. Lamb; Edmund Burke, prepared to plead the cause of 
humanity at any. court ; Boswell, observant, very Scottish, sadly 
unable to apprehend when Johnson is poking fun at him and his 
“ brithers ” ; Topham Beauclerk and William Windham, elegant 
forefathers of the Dandies; Sir Joshua with his trumpet, snuff- 
box, and unsubduable kindness ; Charles Burney and—she cannot 
be forgotten in this connexion—his brilliant Fannikins, who won 
the homage of the reading world to sell it for the deplorable ~ 
privilege of service in a household of royal stupidity. It is easy 
to pass up any one of the courts leading northwards from Fleet 
Street ; and while still the buzz of the printing machines talks 
of this hurrying present, to forget all but those immortal shadows 
of a bewigged, three-corner-hatted, snuff-box-tapping, small- 
breeched past, when men would crowd into some coffee-house to 
get word with the Doctor, who, with all his bearishness and 
autocratic misdemeanours, had a heart of extraordinary simplicity 
and of actual generosity, as his printed prayers can prove and his 
household of tiresome, ungrateful dependents did amply testify. 

So it is everywhere. Milton can be seen pacing through 
Cheapside, Drake casting anchor in the Pool, Pope issuing from 
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his father’s shop in Lombard Street, Spenser wandering about 
the flats, as then they were, of East Smithfield, Ben Jonson laying 
bricks in Lincoln’s Inn, Byron limping and yet swaggering down 
St. James’s Street, Defoe brooding gloomily as he imagines the 
devastation of the historic Fire; Scott, sunburnt and hearty, 
arriving on the Northern coach. . . . So with men of the pen, 
men of the sword, men and women whose memories and person- 
alities have remained a sanctification. 

No small measure of the magic of London—to us and to our 
cousins who have settled in the English lands beyond the seas— 
rests in such influence as these brave spirits have shed, and no 
part of the metropolis but is thronged with possibilities for 
visions. Wherever you look history is there, ready with her 
tales and pageantry. Westminster alone is several chapters of 
the English saga epitomized. Every age looks down from its 
towers ; beginning with the pre-Conquest days when the Confessor, 
moving among the monks of the West-monastery, talked with 
his architects of the abbey that was to be. Every aspect of 
English life has been expressed within or about those pre- 
cincts. They witnessed the crowning riots of the Conqueror 
and heard the Curfew’s intolerant summons; they saw the 
marshalling of the red-crossed infatuates for the fine folly of the 
Crusades ; they watched the barge of Elizabeth rowed by watermen 
in scarlet to Westminster stairs; they heard the arraignment 
of Charles, of Stratford, of Laud; and, though less tragedy was 
here, of Warren Hastings, and, later, of the worthless wife of the 
unspeakable Regent. They hearkened to the huzzas of the 
coronation of Kings and Queens, and the formal sorrow of many 
state funerals . . . but here is the impossible being attempted 
—to put into twenty lines a thousand years. 

London is the concentred expression, in streets and builded 
stones, of a nation’s growth and dominating existence. Therein 
lies the magic of its appeal to the men and women of our race. 
London is us: for its every thoroughfare is touched with the 
life our ancestors lived and remains to represent the ideals they 
held and we must hold. The music of its bells have been heard 
by our fathers for several generations, and have rung to hail 
national victories or to point national grief. And to-day is as 
the past, except that the “ national” has grown to “ imperial,” 
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and the history now in the making has a significance wider than 
it ever enjoyed before. London is the crown of settlements 
stretched right round the world. Forces are at work that will 
strengthen—as, indeed, they might destroy—the dearest founda- 
tions of our life. It is London that saw the growth of the 
power now being exercised, which happens to be the sword and 
the shield of civilization; it is London which will witness the 
highest expression of the joys and the tears of victory. There 
is no city like this of ours, and whatever may yet be achieved 
by organization and craftsmanship, no wealth or intellect or 
powers of wonder can ever realize another metropolis quite so 
rich with memories that evoke love, emotion, and a generous 
pride as ours. 


C. E. LAwrEeNncE 
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GERMAN PIRACY AND BRITISH LAW 


To the battle of Jutland succeeds a period of transition. The 
British Fleet exercises the control of the sea; the German Fleet 
remains in harbour; and no doubt but its damages are being re- 
paired. But the relative position of the two Fleets is very different 
from what it was before the victory of May 31-June 1; for it is 
impossible that the German Fleet should be restored to its former 
strength, whereas the British Fleet is being steadily reinforced 
with new ships. Therefore if the enemy again seeks a fleet action, 
he will be staking his existence as a naval Power upon the event. 
Germany is confronted with the immovable fact that she can 
do nothing at sea until she has defeated the British Fleet. Until 
she has destroyed that formidable obstacle, the whole of her 
oversea commerce remains abolished, and her colonies abroad 
are lost to her. So severe was the defeat she suffered at the 
battle of Jutland, it may well be that her Fleet will not again 
hazard a general engagement. But the probability is that the 
German Admiralty will again attempt to cut off an isolated 
squadron of the British Fleet with a superior force. Such an 
attempt may have inspired the action of August 19, and the 
result was far from encouraging to Germany. 

It is also possible that Germany may endeavour to invade 
these islands, by means of combined mining and convoy opera- 
tions. There exists a scheme for blocking the approach of the 
British Fleet with minefields, and convoying with the Fleet across 
the guarded area transports carrying troops in sufficient numbers 
to constitute at least a formidable raid. But the extent of sea 
to be mined is very large; the number of submarines required 
would be considerable ; and the success of such an enterprise 
must depend upon so many elements, among which the failure 
of one would cause the failure of all the rest, that it is not likely 
to be attempted. But there is always the possibility. 
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For the success of an invasion or of a raid mainly depends 
upon the time available. The use of the mine theoretically gains 
the time required. In all the discussions which took place before 
the war upon the possibility of invasion, the use of the mine was 
left out of account; and it was invariably assumed that the 
British Fleet, even if it were not stationed at the moment in 
Home waters, would always be able to arrive in time to intercept 
the enemy, whose rate of speed would be the rate of the slowest 
transport. But if we assume that a large area of sea may be 
mined and thereby made impassable, then we are to reckon that 
the time available for the operations of the invader will be extended 
at least until the mined area has been swept; or, if the mines 
have been laid without the knowledge of the defending force, 
that force, in advancing to attack, may be so weakened by losses 
due to running upon mines, that what remains may be defeated 
by the invaders. 

Such is the theory. In what measure it is practicable cannot 
be discussed in default of the knowledge of the actual circum- 
stances of the case. It may, however, be said that if any such 
possibility exists, and if Germany intends to make the attempt, 
now is her time. At a later period, she will not be able to spare 
from the land war the requisite number of troops. 

In the meantime Germany has been pursuing her submarine 
campaign with a renewed activity which is probably due to the 
reinforcement of her submarine flotillas. The methods have not 
changed ; all neutral protests are consistently ignored ; and innocent 
ships, both neutral and belligerent, are sent to the bottom without 
warning. Sometimes the crew are taken on board the submarine 
and are subsequently liberated ; more often they are set adrift 
in open boats to take their chance; and sometimes they are 
drowned with the sinking ship. In so far as the belligerents 
are concerned, all that they can do is to seek out and destroy 
the enemy ; and not until the end of the war will the skill and 
courage and tenacity of the Navy in accomplishing that task 
be fully known. The losses inflicted by submarines are published ; 
the losses suffered by the enemy are not published; so that it 
is not yet possible to estimate either the losses which the Navy 
has prevented the enemy from inflicting upon commerce, or the 
extent of the destruction wrought by the Navy upon the enemy. 
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In respect of injury inflicted upon the British Fleet, the 
German submarine campaign has been a complete failure. In 
respect of its effect in enforcing a blockade of these islands, 
German submarine piracy has indeed inflicted considerable 
damage upon merchant shipping; but the total effect is not 
comparable with the effect of a blockade. For, under an effective 
blockade, no ship whatsoever is permitted to enter or to leave the 
blockaded area ; yet during the whole war the volume of shipping 
daily entering and leaving British and Allied ports has decreased 
by no more than a small percentage. 

Nevertheless, submarine war upon commerce, as such, is a 
serious matter. By reason of those very elements of its con- 
struction which enable the submarine to do its murderous work, 
submarine war upon commerce, as the Government of the United 
States has plainly stated, must be contrary to the law of nations. 
That law ordains that no merchant vessel, whether neutral or 
belligerent, may be destroyed except in circumstances of extreme 
emergency, when the belligerent responsible for the loss of the 
vessel must pay compensation for the loss; that in no circum- 
stances must a merchant vessel be destroyed until her passengers 
and crew have been placed in absolute safety ; and that a captured 
merchant vessel must be sent into a port of the belligerent captor, 
there to be brought before the Prize Court, which alone can 
determine whether or not her capture was justified. 

Under the conditions established by Germany, the whole of 
these provisions are set at nought. Supposing the number of her 
submarines to be indefinitely multiplied, we perceive a condition 
of affairs under which for a time the whole commerce of the 
world might be held up, and an injury inflicted upon the carry- 
ing trade which a generation could not repair. In considering 
this matter it must be borne in mind that had Germany won 
the command of the sea instead of having lost it, she would have 
pursued exactly the same methods with her other ships of war. 
The only difference between the use of submarines and cruisers 
by Germany consists in the comparative immunity of the sub- 
marine from detection and destruction. Captain von Miller, 
of H.I.M.S. Emden, was, and is in the eyes of the law, a pirate, 
though he was not, like some of his brother officers, an assassin. 
The fact that a sebmarine is not so constructed as to enable her 
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commander to make war upon commerce within the limits 
prescribed by the law of nations does not invalidate the law. 
The choice which must be made by the civilized world is the 
choice between legalizing piracy and maintaining the law of 
nations. It is not a new choice. What is new is the hesitation 
in making it. 

Piracy on the high seas was abolished by the simple means 
of putting into force the law concerning pirates; so that there 
came a time when the risk of practising piracy became too deadly 
to be encountered. Those laws still remain; and if they are 
again enforced they will produce the same effect. At present 
the matter is complicated by the fact that Germany is committing 
piracy under the guise of war, and that not the individual but 
Germany as State is responsible for crime. The position is 
analogous to the position on land, where equally flagrant viola- 
tions of the law of nations have been and are being perpetrated. 

It is by reason of these things that at the Paris Conference 
held in June last the Allies formally and solemnly pledged them- 
selves to a series of resolutions whose effect would be to ostracize 
Germany from the society of civilized nations. To conceive that 
these resolutions were framed in order to wreak vengeance upon 
Germany is to mistake the situation. There is a vengeance to 
be wrought ; but it did not enter into the scheme of the Paris 
Conference. That assembly met together to devise a plan for 
the future protection of civilization against the outlaw, and to 
vindicate the law of nations by means of exacting reparation 
from the criminal nation for crimes committed in the name of 
the nation. It is the first attempt on the part of a group of 
great nations to supply to the law of nations that sanction of 
force which it has hitherto lacked. There are many people 
who, because the law of nations is supported by no physical force, 
conclude not unnaturally that it is hardly worth consideration. 
There are others who, before the war and even now, so far deny 
the evidence of their senses as to persuade themselves that 
international law may be upheld by virtue of written agreements 
and public opinion alone. Among these visionaries Lord Grey 
is chief, because he is the most eminent, and because most 
unfortunately he occupies a position of peculiar and unconstitu- 
tional power. In pursuit of vanity, Lord Grey endeavoured to 
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surrender the whole of the naval rights of this country, except 
the right of one belligerent to fight the other belligerent ; and 
in the Declaration of London he succeeded in betraying the 
most important among them. The record of the Foreign Office 
in respect of its interference with the laws of naval warfare and 
with the conduct of the war at sea presents the most disastrous 
record of blunders and incompetence in the history of England. 

Even in the midst of the war Lord Grey will still be babbling 
of the “freedom of the seas” and of the folly of the Powers 
of Europe in failing to perceive that all difficulties may be settled 
by a friendly talk. The very idea of physical force is abhorrent 
to Lord Grey. He is incapable of understanding that, in practice, 
his theories infallibly bring about the catastrophe which is so 
terrible to him that he cannot bring himself to believe in its 
possibility—even when it has happened. He is no admirer of 
‘the strong man armed; he prefers to steal away his weapons ; 
being convinced that no other gentleman would be so base as 
to fall upon a naked man. 

But the world was not constructed by Lord Grey; and so 
far he has failed to reconstruct even that little of it which the 
Foreign Office represents. The civilized world must either now 
condone sea murder and sea robbery, judicial assassination and 
the complete destruction of the law of nations, or devise penalties 
so severe that they will serve as a deterrent to the breaker of 
laws. In respect of breaches of the laws of the sea, it is for this 
country to set the example of justice. So far, all that the Prime 
Minister has condescended to say on the subject—and even 
that much was extorted from him by persistence—is that 
diplomatic relations with Germany would not be resumed until 
those responsible for the killing of Captain Fryatt had been 
brought to justice. It is a just proposition. But the case of 
Captain Fryatt is but one among very many of an equal flagrancy. 
Is nothing to be done in respect of the thousands of innocent 
lives taken, of the hundreds of ships unlawfully sunk, of the 
millions of pounds’ worth of cargo destroyed, at sea, by German 
piracy ? Or does Sir Edward Grey still approve of the German 
“freedom of the seas,” which, being interpreted, is a murderous 
anarchy ? 

It has been suggested that German wealth in this country 
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should be impounded as compensation, that all German ships 
now in neutral ports should be assigned to the Allies after the 
war, and so forth. These suggestions may or may not be 
practicable ; but the Government, while ignoring them one and 
all, have no other propositions to make whatsoever. So far 
the British Government have taken no definite action with regard 
to the resolutions of the Paris Conference. 

To accept the German outrages committed at sea without 
imposing penalties which shall be paid by more than one generation 
in Germany is in effect to resign the maritime supremacy of this 
country. Such condonation, in fact, fulfils the policy of Lord 
Grey by means other than Declarations of London and Orders 
in Council. For more than a hundred years the British Fleet 
has enforced law and order on the seas, has put down piracy, 
has punished the evil-doer and helped the weak. That great 
tradition is now challenged ; and if the challenge is refused, the 
nation will be dishonoured and the war will have been fought 
in vain. 

The war has already been prolonged by the action of the 
Government, represented by Lord Grey, in their unconstitutional 
enactment of the Declaration of London, which had been rejected 
by Parliament ; in their refusal to declare a blockade; and in 
their perpetual interference with the enforcement of the rights 
of capture and condemnation of enemy goods and of goods 
destined for the enemy. 

Lord Grey appears to hold that the relaxation of the law of 
nations in favour of the neutral trader and of the enemy is 
permitted to a belligerent ; whereas the truth is that his action 
is as legally indefensible as are the infringements of international 
law committed by Germany. To this country, as the most 
powerful naval nation, is committed the charge of maintaining 
the law of the sea. During the last nine years, the late and the 
present Government have done their utmost to weaken and to 
discredit the law of nations. Their ostensible object was, we are 
given to understand, to advance the cause of humanity; and 
what other cloudy aims are euphemistically described in the 
preamble to The Hague Conference of 1907. In the result, the 
power of resistance to wrong and the ability to quell the evil- 
doer have been maimed and paralysed. 
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Lord Grey, in his note addressed to the Ambassador of the 
United States explaining why the Declaration of London had 
been withdrawn by the Order in Council of July 7 last, confesses 
as much. His dignity is so inexpugnable that he can admit 
an abject failure without a trace of condescension or the slightest 
hint that he has any perception of the nature of his offence. 
The Declaration of London, he blandly remarks, secured neither 
the rights of neutrals nor the rights of belligerents; and he 
amiably announces that His Majesty’s Government will now 
return to the observance of the law of nations. A Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs who, after two years of war, suddenly 
declares that he has been acting in defiance of the law of nations 
during that period is probably unique in English history. That 
he should: then continue to hold his office is sufficient evidence 
of the complete demoralization of Parliament. 

But there is an even more surprising aspect of the matter. 
For in the very Order in Council of July 7, 1916, withdrawing 
the Declaration of London, there are clauses re-enacting (with 
differences) four of the clauses of that instrument or of its 
modifying orders, and also the Order in Council of March 11, 
1915. There is also a clause pledging this country to abide by 
all conventions of war. If by that expression is meant The 
Hague Conventions, Lord Grey ought to be impeached. 

Two of the four clauses thus re-enacted are expressions of 
the law of nations, and therefore there was no need to embody 
them in an Order in Council at all. The other two are at variance 
with the law of nations. One permits a neutral vessel to carry 
half a cargo of contraband without penalty of confiscation of 
the vessel ; the other ordains an illegal penalty to be paid by a 
neutral trader. 

Then follows the re-enactment of the Order in Council of 
March 11, 1915; whose intention, as stated in the Order, is to 
prevent any commodity from reaching or leaving Germany. It 
is an excellent intention ; but the methods prescribed for carrying 
it into execution do not accord with the law of nations. That 
law ordains that enemy property where found soever is liable 
to confiscation. The Order does not indeed forbid confiscation ; 
but it directs that enemy goods or their value may be returned 
to their owners. Moreover, the clauses dealing with the 
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capture of enemy goods, or goods destined for the enemy, 
are permissive and not obligatory; so that the Government 
may by executive instruction make the chief operative clauses 
of the Order in Council of more effect. Ships may be sent into 
port by the Navy and released without being brought before 
the Prize Court, which is the only authority legally competent 
to release them. In practice, hundreds of ships have been thus 
released. 

Such is Lord Grey’s notion of returning to the observance 
of the “ historic law of nations.” So much has he achieved by 
arbitrarily overruling the Admiralty and by consistently ignoring 
the Prize Court, which tribunal is charged by the law of England 
with the office of administering the law of nations. 

There are now three codes which Lord Grey, with the com- 
plaisance of an Emperor, has ordered to be administered. There 
is: (1) The law of nations; (2) The Order in Council of July 7, 
1916; (3) The Order in Council of March 11, 1915. Each of 
these is contrary to the other. 

There is, in addition, a working arrangement with groups 
of neutral traders in the countries adjoining Germany, under 
which, by means of a series of secret agreements, trade with the 
enemy is understood to be restricted. This arrangement is 
called by the Foreign Office “a blockade”; although it is not 
a blockade. Lord; Robert Cecil has been placed in charge of 
the system. He is called ‘“‘ Minister of Blockade”; and he is 
“ assisted ’’ by Rear-Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair. This inversion 
of parts is characteristic of the policy of the present Government. 
A civilian and a lawyer is placed in charge of the conduct of 
sea warfare and a distinguished naval officer is told off to assist 
him. 

No one outside the Government or who is not engaged in 
Government work has the slightest idea whether or not the system 
of licensing traders under agreement is successful. Lord Robert 
Cecil’s statements on the subject made in reply to questions put 
in the House of Commons are usually unintelligible. He recently 
stated, for instance, that so far as he knew no enemy goods had 
yet come before the Prize Court. Upon the main question of 
all—Are enemy goods confiscated ?—Lord Robert Cecil has 
hitherto been unable to define the position. As under the Order 
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in Council of March 11, 1915, enemy goods may be returned to 
the enemy, the inference is that enemy goods are not confiscated. 
But the exercise of the right to confiscate enemy goods makes 
the chief weapon of naval power. 

Such is the naval policy of the present Government in relation 
to Germany ; an enemy who is not merely so formidable that 
his defeat demands the putting forth of the utmost endeavour, 
but who has placed himself outside the law. So long as the 
present Government continues in office, so long will their naval 
policy remain unchanged. Lord Grey, as executant Minister, 
is deeply involved ; but what is to be said of the Prime Minister, 
who has either encouraged his colleague in his fatal schemes or 
has acquiesced in them? Mr. Asquith at least does not lack 
intelligence ; yet he has wholly failed to prevent Lord Grey not 
only from surrendering maritime rights but from committing a 
series of legal blunders which no former Foreign Secretary could 
have survived for a week. Yet it was the Prime Minister who, 
upon the introduction of the Order in Council of March 11, 1915, 
declared that the Fleet was to be freed from “ juridical niceties.” 
Those juridical niceties were the work of himself and his friends ; 
and so far from freeing the Fleet, the Order in Council enmeshed it 
in more juridical niceties. It did more. It enabled the Govern- 
ment to impress the country with the belief that the Fleet, 
after seven months of war, had been permitted to return to the 
observance of the ancient rights of Great Britain secured by the 
law of nations, while the Government owned and used the power 
secretly to continue to bind the Fleet by executive order and 
to try to impose their policy upon the Prize Court itself. 

At the time of writing, the Government have just succeeded 
in securing another seven months of despotic power. As they 
have refused to enfranchise the seamen and soldiers, there is no 
reason why they should not continue in office for ever, except 
one. That one consists in the power of Parliament to eject the 
Government. But it has not been used; and if it were used, 
upon an election held, either upon the old or the new register, 
the new register being very little better than the old, the Govern- 
ment might very likely be returned to office. The matter is 
important in relation to the conduct of sea warfare ; for as long 
as the present Government remains in office, the maritime rights 
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of this country will never be restored ; and upon their restoration 
depends the success of the war at sea. More: upon their restora- 
tion depends the maritime supremacy and therefore the security 
of this country. 

The present Government have never understood the sea or 
anything connected with the sea. In peace, their policy was to 
weaken the Navy; a policy they pursued until a national panic 
forced them to repair some of the deep injuries inflicted upon 
the Service. In war, the Government continue to betray the 
same complete ignorance of sea warfare and of sea law, while 
treating the work of the Navy with indifference. The victory 
of Jutland, which was the third decisive battle of the war, has 
received no recognition from the Government. The insult to 
the Navy was tacit, but it was none the less unpardonable ; 
and it is of a piece with the refusal of the Government to take 
any action in respect of the crimes of Germany. 

Nothing stands between Germany and her attainment of the 
“freedom of the sea” except the Royal Navy. That Service 
and that Service alone made it possible to wage war with Germany. 
The policy of the Government should be pondered in connexion 
with these things. 


A Navat CorRESPONDENT 
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MESOPOTAMIA AND THE TURKS 


In the first year of the Great War, India was often compared 
to a quiet backwater. The Dependency seemed far removed 
from the whirlpools of strife. During the last few weeks the 
situation has entirely changed. India has figured of late to an 
extent she will scarcely relish in the fierce discussions which so 
often rage in Great Britain. The shadow of Mesopotamia has 
dimmed the brightness of her share in the War. Controversies 
which began with accusations against the Home Government 
have now touched the Indian authorities also. The system of 
military administration in India has been severely criticized, as 
a consequence of the blunders on the Tigris. The civil elements 
in the Government of India have not escaped tentative blame. 
A Mesopotamian Commission has been set up by Parliament, 
and though its primary duty is to inquire into the conduct of 
the campaign against the Turks, it is already clear that various 
Indian Departments will in effect be on their trial. Public 
opinion in England is roused about the Mesopotamian question 
to an extent far exceeding the indignation about the Dardanelles 
campaign. When war broke out, nobody would pay any heed 
to Indian affairs. Now the tendency is to discuss them a little 
too much. The Home Government show an intense alacrity 
to correct the defects of the Indian system. If they would only 
act with similar promptitude in rectifying their own mistakes the 
war might move more rapidly. People who foam at the mouth 
when discussing the shortcomings of the Indian Administration are 
still ready to extol Mr. Asquith as a second Pitt, and Viscount 
Grey of Falladon as a genius among Foreign Ministers. 

It is no secret that the Home Government do not intend 
to wait for the report of the Mesopotamian Commission before 
taking steps to get the Tigris campaign on a better footing. 


They have acted with sweeping vigour already, but at the time 
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of writing no official announcements have been made, and 
therefore the specific decisions already reached cannot be here 
discussed. In general terms it may be said that they have 
first set themselves to improve the unhappy condition of the 
troops at the front in Mesopotamia. The difficulties are great, 
and desire still outruns achievement. If all the paddle-wheel 
steamers in the world were laden with jam and tea and drugs 
and tobacco and nurses and ice-machines, and ranged in rows 
outside Basra Bar, a Government of fiery archangels sending 
enraged telegrams once an hour both day and night could not 
alter in the least the difficulties of the narrow channel, the swift 
current, and the elbow angles of the river between Ezra’s Tomb 
and Amara. Moreover, when tears sufficient to float a Dread- 
nought have been shed over the failure of the Indian Government 
to build a railway the moment they invaded Mesopotamia, the 
elementary fact remains that the Tigris Valley is not the Sudan. 
When he moved on Omdurman, Lord Kitchener simply laid 
sleepers on the desert and spiked his rails upon them. Building 
a railway up the Tigris is in places like carrying it across Chat 
Moss, with the additional obstacle of frequent inundations. 
There are floods sometimes and swamps always. Labour is 
hardly obtainable in Mesopotamia, and the idea that there are 
hordes of Indian coolies eager to rush to the Shatt-al-Arab and 
make railway embankments exists only in the minds of Fleet 
Street journalists. Millowners in Bombay and Cawnpore could 
tell a different story about the illusion of an over-abundance 
of Indian labour. Then coolies have to be fed, and already 
it is no light task to keep the troops supplied with food and 
munitions. These formidable difficulties will doubtless be 
overcome in time, but if Army Headquarters in India never 
thought of them last year, it is not surprising that the angry 
British public fails to realize them to-day. 

The Home Government are taking other steps of an exceed- 
ingly drastic kind. The various changes in high appointments, 
both in Mesopotamia and in India, will doubtless be announced 
in course of time. The faults in the present Indian military 
system are to be amended as soon as conditions permit. The 
Home Government have come to no decisions about military 
reforms, but they appear to have laid down one salutary principle. 
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The New Brooms are to have a free hand, and wherever the 
system is clearly proved to have broken down it is to be amended 
without regard to its original authorship. Some say that the 
old plan of army commands will be restored, but this is obviously 
mere speculation. It will be remembered that Lord Kitchener 
grouped the whole of the Indian forces into two commands, 
the Northern and the Southern. The essence of his scheme 


. was that he gave greater powers and responsibilities to commanders 


of divisions, while the generals controlling the Northern and 
Southern Commands really became inspecting officers. Person- 
ally, I always supposed that this change was a good one, and 
that it was working well. It is now alleged that it has broken 
down in practice, that the two great commanders do nothing 
but tour about in sleeping-cars, and that had there been a General 
with full powers commanding in Western India, as there used 
to be, the base of the Mesopotamia Expedition, which was really 
Bombay, would not have been left to take care of itself. Clearly 
this argument, even if well founded, does not explain the whole 
trouble. Many causes contributed to the Mesopotamian muddle, 
but one of them was that under a highly centralized system an 
Army Headquarters containing 135 officers and assistants sat 
on a mountain-top more than a thousand miles from the sea, 
and tried to direct a campaign which had its real base in the 
Bombay Docks, its second base at Basra, and its front 500 miles 
inland up one of the most difficult rivers in the world. You 
can run a little frontier campaign from a Himalayan hill-station, 
but Simla is no place for soldiers professing to control a gravely 
important phase of the greatest war the world has ever seen. 
At the best of times the atmosphere of Simla produces detached 
views ; but when soldiers in authority in war-time do not even 
take the trouble to go to Bombay or Basra to see how things 
are getting on, errors of judgment and an ultimate breakdown 
are not surprising. 

Public feeling in England has been accentuated by the 
unhappy tragedy of the troop train in Sind, with its 136 cases 
of heat-stroke, which led to nineteen deaths. The Government 
of India, on receiving a full report, have dealt severely with the 
officers they hold responsible, and have removed from their 
posts the Acting Quartermaster-General in India, the General 
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Officer Commanding at Karachi, and the Senior Medical Officer 
at Karachi. It was pointed out in Parliament that the General 
Officer Commanding at Karachi had previously been associated 
with unfortunate operations against the Turks near Aden, and 
many people are asking why he was subsequently sent to com- 
mand an important base. I think, however, that the Government 
of India would be well advised not to let the matter rest with 
merely punitive measures. The whole method of moving 
unacclimatized troops about India requires investigation. Fifteen 
years ago the old and wise plan of rest camps, the outcome of 
long experience of the Indian climate, was suddenly abolished. 
Before that time, troops travelled by night in the hot weather 
and rested by day, and the regulation was that they were always 
to travel in second-class carriages. Who abolished the rest 
camps ? I can find no record on the subject, but I think I know, 
and it might be worth while considering whether the system 
should be again introduced. 

The Mesopotamian Commission has at its head Lord George 
Hamilton, who was one of the best Secretaries of State who 
ever went to the India Office. His great virtue, now fully 
shared by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, was that he never sought 
to magnify his functions unduly, and never tried to usurp Viceregal 
authority. He was a laborious and painstaking worker, who 
kept firm but unobtrusive control, took a deep interest in the 
welfare of India, yielded no jot of his own superior powers, but 
recognized amply that the Viceroy of India must be stationed 
in India and not in London. His appointment has given general 
satisfaction, and the rest of the Commission seems well chosen. 
No one has attempted to define in detail the lines of investigation 
which the Commission should pursue, but I venture to suggest 
that the points it must examine include the following: 

(1) The original objects of the expedition to Basra, which 
undoubtedly were fully specified and carefully limited when 
troops first sailed up the Persian Gulf. 

(2) Whether the subsequent advances to Nasiriyeh, on the 
Euphrates, and to Amara, on the Tigris, undertaken after the 
arrival of Sir John Nixon, were justified. 

(3) If these advances were necessary, why no adequate 
attempt was immediately made to improve the transport facilities, 
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and to inquire into the possibility of beginning at once the 
construction of light railways. 

(4) Whether Sir John Nixon reported that if he could be 
allowed to advance from Amara and to attack the Turks near 
Kut-el-Amara, he would then be in possession of a powerful 
advanced post and would not wish to go any farther. 

(5) The reasons which led him to change his mind after the 
battle of Kut-el-Amara, and to urge an immediate advance on 
Bagdad. 

(6) Whether the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) and the Commander- 
in-Chief in India (Sir Beauchamp Duff) were originally opposed 
to an advance from Kut-el-Amara to Bagdad, Unless large 
reinforcements were received, which could not arrive for two 
or three months. 

(7) What caused them to change their minds, and to concur 
in the immediate advance to Bagdad. 

(8) Whether the telegrams which passed between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy at this period contain any evidence 
that the Home Government pressed upon the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief in India the desirability of advancing to 
Bagdad. 

(9) The motives, if any, which influenced the Home Govern- 
ment in desiring an advance to Bagdad, if in fact they did so 
desire an advance. 

(10) The constitution and findings of the “committee of 
experts in London,” which advised the Home Government that 
an advance to Bagdad was practicable, their qualifications 
for expressing such an opinion, and the amount of information 
then at their disposal regarding the actual conditions on the 
spot. 

(11) Why, under all the exceptional circumstances, Sir John 
Nixon did not transmit the views of General Townshend regarding 
the proposed advance. 

(12) Who actually wrote and transmitted the order to advance 
to Bagdad ? 

(13) Whether the rest of the Government of India (or, in other 
words, the Governor-General in Council) were formally consulted 
by the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief before these two 
high officers concurred in the Bagdad advance; and if they 
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were not so consulted, whether the failure to do so is at variance 
with the spirit and intention of the Government of India Act. 

(14) Whether the’ Government of India, as such, had no 
collective responsibility for the conduct of the Mesopotamian 
campaign, and, if so, whether methods of procedure in which the 
Government of India have no collective voice in such matters 
is either constitutional or desirable. 

(15) Whether the numerous duties devolving upon the 
Commander-in-Chief in India in consequence of the changes 
instituted ten years ago prevented him from devoting sufficient 
attention to the Mesopotamian campaign. 

(16) Whether after the battle of Ctesiphon General Townshend 
acted rightly in stopping his retreat at Kut-el-Amara and thus 
risking a siege, and whether there was any alternative. 

(17) The breakdown in the medical arrangements, and the 
causes thereof. 

(18) The circumstances attending the attacks of the Relief 
Force on the Turkish positions on the Tigris in January, whether 
they were made with insufficient artillery preparation, and 
whether they were well conceived and well directed. 

(19) The causes which led to the long halt before the Dujailar 
redoubt at the attack on Es Sinn on March 8, and who was 
responsible for the failure to attack when the redoubt was practi- 
cally empty. 

(20) Whether, if the attack had been pressed home as soon 
as the columns arrived before the Es Sinn positions at dawn, 
Kut might have been relieved that day. 

There are many other matters connected with the Mesopo- 
tamian Expedition which the Commission ought to probe to the 
bottom, but these are the points on which the public chiefly 
seek enlightenment. Whatever the findings of the Commission 
on these points may be, it is now clear—and has always been 
clear to those who had studied these regions and paused to 
think—that every step we took after we left Kurna was a mistake, 
the full consequences of which we have still to discover. Our 
march up the river led to the defeat at Ctesiphon and the locking 
up of a force in Kut. The attempts at relief led to the concen- 
tration of a very large force which could not be adequately 
supplied by means of a shallow and tortuous river. There are 
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those who hold that even if General Townshend had never been 
ordered to go on to Bagdad he would still have been besieged 
in Kut, and I think the contention is probably correct. From 
the moment we moved up from Kurna we ran risks which were 
foreseen by those who knew, and should never have been taken 
with such a limited force. Campaigns cannot be planned simply 
by poring over maps. We struck at Turkey in two places, both 
of them wrong. We attempted to force the most difficult straits 
in the world, and also to send untried troops through a wilder- 
ness of deserts and swamps. We were in too much of a hurry, 
although at the time we began these operations every man and 
gun were needed in France. The place at which to have struck 
was Alexandretta, where we might have severed at a blow the 
spinal cord of the Turkish Empire. We started hastily at the 
Dardanelles in the belief that we could carry the Straits with 
ships alone, and we sent.small forces marching far and wide 
in Chaldea. .By the time our dreams were shattered it was 
doubtless too late to think again of Alexandretta. 

The greatest mistake we have made from the outset in these 
Near and Middle Eastern operations is that we have undervalued 
the fighting qualities of the Turk when engaged in conflict on 
his own soil. Our views are too much coloured by the un- 
doubted Turkish failure in the Balkan War of 1912-13. The 
same tendency is seen at work even in the public references 
to the recent actions at Romani and Katia, in the Sinai 
Peninsula. Our troops did brilliantly well in these actions, and 
deserve every credit, but it never seems to have occurred to 
anybody to point out that the astonishing thing is that the 
Turks should have put up a fight at Romani at all. We 
were not far from our base on the Canal, and were using a 
desert railway. The Turks had advanced a long distance across 
a water.ess desert, although they are supposed to have the worst 
transport of any army in Europe. We have not yet finished 
with the Turk, and we shall not beat him by belittling him. 
While we condemn the Committee of Union and Progress, we 
make no effort to consider the motive which really binds the 
Turks together. The Turk is not fighting for Germany. One 
motive inspires him beyond everything else. There is one place 
for which the Turk will fight to the death, and that is Constanti- 
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nople. When we have made every allowance for German 
instigation and for the pernicious activities of the Committee, 
the fact remains that the Turks as a race are fighting for Con- 
stantinople, which they know they are in danger of losing. They 
will go on fighting all over Western Asia so long as Bulgaria 
remains faithful to the Germanic Powers, and therefore shields 
Constantinople, and we must not listen to stories that they are 
“nearly done.” 

We must try to enter into the minds of these people. The 
Turk considers that he has driven one great Allied Army out 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, and destroyed a portion of the British 
Fleet. He has held up another great Army on the Tigris, and 
besieged and captured a substantial force in Kut. He has lost 
Lower Mesopotamia and the highlands of Armenia, and has been 
deprived of Basra, Erzerum, and Erzinjan; but he holds nearly 
the whole of the Sinai Peninsula and the greater part of the 
Aden Hinterland, and some of his forces, surrounded by hordes 
of irregulars, are just marching half-way across Western Persia. 
Around Lake Van he hangs stubbornly on the flanks of the 
Russian forces. He has the whole of the existing Bagdad 
Railway at his disposal, he has so far saved Constantinople and 
Bagdad and Smyrna and Aleppo, and on the whole he probably 
thinks he is doing very well. I do not say that this is a correct 
statement of his true position. I am only trying to conceive 
the way the Turk is looking at the military situation. The 
revolt of the Sherif of Mecca has not seriously affected his military 
position, and there are at present few signs that it has materially 
affected his political position. The Turk is used to Arabian 
revolts. Since the time when I first began to study Eastern 
affairs, I cannot recall a single month when there has not been 
somewhere in Arabia a revolt in progress against Turkish influence. 
If the Turk was gravely apprehensive about danger from Arabia, 
would he be at this moment solemnly and not altogether un- 
successfully invading Persia ? 

The point I want to drive home is that we must take the 
Turk more seriously as a military factor in this war. No one 
has condemned “ side shows,” or pointed out the dangers of the 
Dardanelles adventure and the Bagdad advance, more resolutely 
than I have done, in print and in private. But we are now 
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committed in certain directions, the aftermath of these enter- 
prises has still to be garnered, and unless we see our way more 
clearly Mesopotamia may still prove to be for us a Serbonian 
bog. We must cease to think of the Turks merely as the cat’s- 
paws of Germany. We must think of them as fighting with 
their beloved Stamboul for ever in their minds. We must not 
apply false or exaggerated estimates to the Grand Duke’s credit- 
able campaign in Armenia. We must remember that after 
abandoning Erzinjan without striking a blow, certain Turkish 
troops are next discovered careering swiftly through Persia. We 
must also remember that they abandoned position after position 
in Mesopotamia, and yet we could not rescue Kut. We must 
not grow ecstatic because a few thousand Turks have been 
driven back, and half of them killed or captured, in Sinai. 
We must rather recognize that while Bulgaria continues to 
help Turkey by barring the way to Constantinople, the Turks 
think that their capital is safe, and that their troops are 
free to work mischief at many points in Western Asia. The 
popular tendency appears to be to assume that because a Meso- 
potamian Commission has been appointed, and because the 
control of the Mesopotamian Expedition has been handed over 
to the War Office, therefore all must necessarily be well. The 
War Office is working wonders in the West, but the Hast is a 
long way off, and the conditions are entirely different, and 
perhaps still imperfectly grasped. Our difficulties in the East 
are of a fundamental kind. They may be mitigated in time by 
the application of skill and knowledge, but they can never be 
entirely removed. Until Constantinople is definitely in danger, 
we must walk very warily in Mesopotamia. No easy task lies 
before us. Bagdad is an open city on a great plain, and the 
Turkish communications are easier than our own. 
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MEMORIAL urging the return of the Right Hon. W. M. 
Hueues that he may take his due part in the management 
of the War, as a member of the Inner War Council of the 
Empire. 


WE, the undersigned, call upon His Majesty’s Government imme- 
diately to invite the Right Hon. W. M. Hughes to return to this 
country and accept a seat in the Inner War Council of the Empire. 


We are inspired to this appeal for three reasons : 


FIRST, it seems to us that Mr. Hughes has shown in Australia 
that bold statesmanlike driving-force which is essential to govern- 
ment in war, and we are constrained to give expression to our 
deliberate opinion that this quality is still conspicuously lacking 
in the over-large and unwieldy Government which we have to- 
day, and which still contrives to govern on peace principles and 
methods to the serious disadvantage of this Nation and of the 
Allied Cause. 

SECONDLY, we are convinced that, more than any Public 
Man whom we can see at this juncture, the Australian Prime 
Minister possesses that insight into the necessities of the times, 
that broadness of outlook freed from imner political traditions 
and perplexities, that quickness of thought and adaptability 
to change, and the consequent readiness of action; above all, 
that freshness and strength of will which fit him in a quite pre- 
eminent degree to take a leading part in the solution of the grave 
economic problems arising out of the war, and very particularly 
and immediately as the result of the Economic Conference of 
the Allies, the principles of which have merely been outlined on 
paper and, as we know, have been referred to a purely Academic 
Committee on which the Dominions are not even represented. 
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THIRDLY, we call for Mr. Hughes’s recall because in our 
opinion it is his natural right, by virtue of his Imperial position, 
to take an active part in the Inner War Council. And this we 
urge because it seems to us that the inspiration of Mr. Hughes, 
his sage counsel, his very presence in London are of vital import- 
ance to that stern and constructive governance which is so greatly 
needed, especially in that reconstruction—social, economic, 
and Imperial—which must come as the result of the present 
European upheaval if the unprecedented efforts that Great 
Britain has made are not to be in vain. 

Mr. Hughes has proved his statesmanship. By common 
consent, from the speeches of Ministers and Public Men here, 
his value-—one may say, the necessity of the man—has received 
unstinted testimony; we are also sure that he would gladly 
respond to the call. 

The crisis of the war has been reached. Never at any time 
in our history has there been more urgent need of men of imagina- 
tion and constructive statesmanship; never has the Empire 
more sorely needed the concentration of its brain and courage 
than at the present hour. Every day is of importance now. 
Every hour is full of possibilities of good or evil to the Imperial 
cause. As every decision may be fraught with fate, so every 
omission may be fatal. 

In Mr. Hughes we see the spirit of the hour—a man of action. 
And we therefore press upon the public to demand his immediate 
return to these shores that we may have the benefit of his help, 
the wisdom of his counsel, and the fullness of his Imperial sense 
and responsibility. We call upon all men who think with us 
on this question to sign this Memorial and so to bring about the 
return of a force who, at this supreme moment in our Imperial 
life, should by all reason of Imperial unity and military necessity 
be an active leader in the nation’s direction and in our common 
inspiration. 

Signatures for the Memorial may be sent to Mr. Austin 
Harrison, Editor of the English Review, at 17 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., or to Mr. L. J. Maxse, Editor of the National 
Review, at 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 

Among many who have already signed are the following: 
Lord Ampthill, Marquis of Ailsa, Mr. Douglas Ainslie, Professor 
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Henry Armstrong, Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., Mr. 
Alfred Bigland, M.P., Mr. Robert Blatchford (Editor of the 
Clarion), Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld (Editor of the Daily Express), 
Mr. William Boosey, Lord Brougham and Vaux, Mr. George 
Brown, Mr. J. Annan Bryce, M.P., Mr. H. C. Chancellor, Mr. 
D. L. Chapman, Mr. Cecil Chesterton (Editor of the New Witness), 
Sir Richard Cooper, Hon. W. F. Coventry, Colonel Earl of Denbigh, 
Lord Desborough, Marquis of Dowmnshire, Baron Dunkeath, 
Lord Ebury, Lord Faber, Admiral Fremantle, Lord Grimthorpe, 
Mr. H. A. Gwynne (Editor of the Morning Post), Mr. Austin 
Harrison (Editor of the English Review), Lord Headley, Mr. 
L. Graham Horton-Smith (Joint Founder of the Imperial Maritime 
League), Mr. Rowland Hunt, M.P., Mr. Sheridan Jones, Mr. W. 
Joynson-Hicks, M.P., Lord Leith of Fyvie, Mr. Harrington Mann, 
Lord Cecil Manners, Mr. L. J. Maxse (Editor of the National 
Review), Mr. George Moore, Mr. J. P. Nichol, Mr. Pemberton- 
Billing, M.P., Professor W. H. Perkin, Sir Claude Phillips, Mr. 
David G. Pinkney, Professor E. B. Poulton, Mr. Ellis T. Powell 
(Editor of the Financial News), Mr. Raymond Radclyfie, Major 
Redway, Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, Mr. Douglas Sladen, Mr. 
Wickham Steed, Viscount Templetown, Mr. Ben Tillett, Major- 
General Sir Alfred Turner, Mr. Arnold White. 
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| every week—he says he 
looks forward to WRIGHT'S 


more than anything else.” 


OAL TAR SOAP. 


(The Soldiers’ Soap.) 


Bournemouth, 
Dear Sirs, April 8th, 1916, 
: = I am sending you an extract from my son’s letter (he is on active 


service, somewhere in France). I wrote asking if I should send him 
vermin powder, and his reply is: ‘*DON’T SEND ANY VERMIN 
POWDER, THANKS; I USE WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, THAT’S 
AS EFFECTIVE AND MUCH MORE PLEASANT.” 
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